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Broughton’s Hand Secd Planter. 

The accompanying engravings represent an 
improved Hand Seed Planter, invented by 
the ingenious John Broughton, of this city, 
whose inventions have been so often illustra- 
ted in our columns. 

Fig. 1 shows the application of the imple- 

ment; fig. 2 is a vertical section of it, ex- 
hibiting the seed ready to be deposited in the 
soil by the planting staff, and fig. 3 is a ver- 
tical section representing the planting staff 
forcing the seed into the soil; also showing 
how the seed passes from the tubular bag in 
which itis held into a small recess, to be ready 
for depositing in the next hill. Such imple 
ments are among the most useful for agricul- 
tural purposes. The great number of hand 
seed planters which have been brought before 
the public, and the wonderful variety of de- 
sign evinced in their construction, afford 
positive proof of the importance in which 
they are held by our farmers and inventors, 
and the interest which they evince in their 
improvement. Simplicity, cheapness of con- 
siruction, and efficiency in operating are the 
three grand points to be sought after in every 
improvement and machine. These features 
‘are clearly embraced in this planter, as will 
be observed by the following description. 

A is a short, light, round wooden box, in 
which there is a small rectangular opening, 
for the reception and working of the planting 
staff. B is a tube of bagging or cloth tacked 
around the cylindrical box, A, and contains 
the seed. C is the planting staff or plunger. 
It is a rod of wood made rectangular where 
it passes through the opening in box A, and 
has a handle at the top, an angular open- 
ing, D, through it, and a transverse pin, H’, to 
prevent it passing too fardown. The tubular 
bag is tied or fastened in any convenient 
manner, with a cord, jist below the handle, 
and at any point necessary for the stroke. 
There is a small recess, E, with an inclined 
bottom, in the box, A, in which there is also 
on opening at one side, for the reception of a 
stop valve, F, attached to a spring, H, render- 
ingit self-closing. G is a short cast iron tube 
for making the hole in the ground ; it is cast 
with a small plate for screwing it to the face of 
box, A, also forming a seat for the bottom of 
the stop valve, F. These are all the parts of 
this implement; how few and simple, and yet 
more efficient for the purpose designed than 
if they were more nufaerous and complicated. 


Operation.—In fig. 1 the operator is repre- 
sented depositing seed in a hill—the planting 
staff being pressed down, and the position of 
the parts as represented by fig. 3. The plant- 
ing staff, C, in passing down, carries the pro- 
per quantity of seed with it for the next hill, 
the seed descending through the opening, D, in 
the recess, E, into box A. When the staff, C, is 
withdrawn in lifting it by the handle, the 
stop valve, F, closes the opening to tube GG, 
and keeps the seed as shown in fig. 2, ready 
for the next hill. The implement being lifted 
and placed on the spot for the succeeding 
hill, the staff, C, when pressed upon, thrusts 
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out the stop valve, F, to the one side, and 
pushes the seed before it into the hole made 
by tube G, and thus deposits it snugly in the 
soil. 

The person using this implement walks 
through the field with it in the same manner 
as he would with a walking cane; no other 
motions are executed with it than raising it 
by the handle when one hill is planted, and 
pressing it down by the handle to plant the 
next hill, and so on repeatedly, until the whole 
field is planted. 

This seed planter is very compact and light, 


and can be operated with great ease and 
rapidity. It can be so cheaply constructed 
as to be within the reach of every man; in 
fact, comparing its cost with that of common 
hand labor, it will pay for itself in planting a 
single acre of corn. 

For more information respecting this in- 
vention address Messrs. Broughton & Fraser, 
room 31, New Haven Railroad Depot Build- 
ing, corner of Center and Franklin sts., this 
city. The patent for this planter has just 
been issued, and the claim will be found on 
another page in our regular list. 


Chemical Teaching. 

Arrangements have been made, it is stated, 
to establish a department of analytical chem- 
istry in Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., to 
be under the charge of Prof. Jay; the labora- 
tory being constructed after plans furnished 
by Prof. Lang, the architect of the famous 
laboratories of Heidelberg and Carlsruhe, Ger- 
many. The latest and best of apparatus have 
been obtained for the students, such as bal- 
ances from Berlin, air-pump, graduated in 
struments for measurement of volume, and 
the sand bath arrangements and furnaces 
were copied from Liebig’s new laboratory in 
Munich, which enable the operator to work 
without danger from deleterious gases. When 
the student is unacquainted with the re-actions 
of chemical substances, a systematic course 
of qualitative analysis, or testing, must be 
first undertaken; he is provided with samples 
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of each base and acid singly, and practices 
the action of tests and the blow pipe upon 
them until the appearances prescribed become 
familiar. Artificially prepared mixtures of 
different substances are then furnished, in 
which he has to detect and separate each cone 
stituent; these exercises proceed from the 
more simpleto the most complex cases. When 
he is able to identify any substance in a com- 
plicated mixture with ease and certainty, he 
proceeds to the quantitative determination of 
bodies. He takes carefully weighed portions 
of pure compounds of known composition, 
and determines the amount of one or more of 
their constituents ; he thus has an exact check 
on the value of his results. The processes of 
quantitative analysis are very tedious and com- 
plicated, requiring much patience and perse- 


verance, and involving considerable expense application for Patents sent free of postage. 
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Window Sill Flowers. 

Perhaps you are the denizen of a mighty 
city, and think that because you live in an 
atmosphere of smoke, you have no means of 
enjoying the beauty of “ Early Flowers,” but 
you are mistaken ; true you have no “landed 
estate”? but there is th: window sill, and 
with a little management such a nosegay 
may be grown thereon as to vie with the 
bouquet which your opulent neighbor gathers 
from his garden—“ a little way out of town.” 

What amusement is more pleasing than to 
tend to the growth of flowers—to watch the 
unfolding leaf, the opening blossom! How 
wonderfully is your little care repaid with 
exquisite forms, beautiful colors, luscious 
odors! Yet how many window sills in the 
brick forest of our cities are bare! What a 
pleasure it would be in walking through 
some of the dreary paths of this forest to see 
a few flowers! And it is now, because we 
think you really lovea sight of “ Nature’s 
handy work,” and look with bright eyes on 
the expanding buds of spring and summer 
flowers, that we must at once talk of com- 
mitting the seeds to the earth in our window 
sill garden. A box in the mold to fit the win- 
dow ledge is by no means expensive ; indeed 
many of the large storekeepers will give you 
half a dozen bexes (such as they import 
ribbon in) “for a mere song,” whicn answer 
very well; a slate box would be better, but 
these “cost money.” If the flower-pot 
makers would manufacture a cheap porce- 
lain trough adapted for window sill plants, 
what thousands would be sold! Having 
burnt seven or eight holes in the bottom of 
the box with a small red hot poker, cover 
each aperture with a piece of broken pot; 
over these, for about two inches deep, put in 
a layer of coarse ashes, and then fill up the 
box with good mold. The holes in the box 
and the layer of ashes always secure your 
ground well drained, which is of paramount 
importance; for plants, like animals, by no 
means thrive if their toes are always kept in 
water—this is a general rule, to which there 
are exceptions, like amphibious animals. 

Crocuses and snowdrops, to be up early, 
must be put in the ground at the latter end 
of autumn ; yet, if “ earthed” on some warm 
winter's day, and kept sheltered, will make 
as good progress as those now breaking 
through. The wax-like auricula and the vel- 
vety polyanthus are well adapted. Tulips of 
all sorts must not be forgotten. The great 
thing in tending plants that have but a small 
supply of earth, is to waterthem regularly, but 
not too freely. Hyacinths will do well in 
pots or boxes, but if grown in water only, 
they should be placed in the dark for some 
days; this induces the growth of roots first, 
which is essential in order to obtain good 
flowers in future. Sgprimus Pigsss. 


Coal Oil in Great Britain 

Some idea of the quantity of coal oil now 
used in Great Britain may be formed from the 
statement recently made by Mr. Young, the 
proprietor of the Paraffine Oil Works, at 
Bathgate, Scotland, in a lawsuit, who testified 
on oath that last year he had made 400,000 
gallons of lubricating ot] from cannel coal, 
and sold it at five shillings sterling per gal- 
lon; and in answer to the question what por- 
tion of it was profit, he answered ‘the prin- 
cipal portion.” 
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About two hundred and fifty bushels of the 

Chinese sugar cane have been distributed by 

the Patent Office this season. It is thought 

by many that this cane is designed to be cul- 

tivated as extensively in the United States as 
Indian corn. 
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NEW AND LMPORTANT ARRANGEMENTS. 


The rapid growth of our Paient Agency Business, 
during the past three years, has required a great addi- 
tion to our ordinary facilities for its performance, and we 
are now able to announce the completion of a system 
which cannot fail to arrest the attention of all who have 
business of this kind to transact. 


OUR PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

will be, as usual, at No. 128 Fuiton street, New York, 
There is no other city in the Union so easy of access 
from every quarter as this, consequently there are 
greater advantages in regard to the transmission of mo- 
dels, funds, &c , through the various channe]s that center 
in New York. Two of the partners of our firm reside 
here, and during the hours of business are always at 
hand to counsel and advise with inventors. They are 
assisted by a corps of skillful Examiners, who have had 
many years of active experience in the preparation of 
cases for the Patent C ffice. 

To render our Patent Agency Department complete in 
everyrespect, we have established a 


BRANCH OFFICE IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
on the corner of F and Seventh streets, opposite the 
United States Patent Office. This office is under 
the general care of onc of the firm, assisted by ex- 
perienced Examiners. The Branch Office is in daily 
communication with the Principal Office in New York, 
and personal attention will be given at the Patent Office 
to all such cases as may require it. Inventors and others 
who may visit Washington having business at the Patent 
Office are cordially invited to call at our office. 


A SPECIAL REQUEST. 

Our facilities for the speedy preparation of cases pre- 
vious to the application for the patent being much more 
extensive in New York than at Washington, we espe- 
cially require that all letters, models and remittances 
should be made to our address here. 


EXAMINATION OF INVENTIONS. 

We have been accustomed from the commencement of 
our business—twelve years since—to examine sketches 
and deseriptions, and give advice in regard to the novelty 
of new inventions, without charge. We also furnish a 
printed circular of information to all who may wish it, 
giving instructions as tothe proper method which should 
be adopted in making applications. This practice we 
shall still continue, and it is our purpose at all times to 
give such advice freely and candidly to all whoapply to 
us. In nocase will we advise an inventor to make appli- 
cation unless we have confidence in his success before 
the Patent Office. 

Our extensive experience in mechanical an@ chemical 
improvements enablesus to decide adversely to nearly 
one half of the cases presented to us for our opinion, be- 
fore any expense has occurred in the preparation of the 
case for a patent. 

When doubt existsin regard to the novelty of an in- 
vention, we advise in such cases a 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
to be made at the Patent Office. We are prepared to 
conduct such examinations at the Patent Office through 
our “Branch Agency,” upon being furnished with a 
sketch and discriptionof the improvement. Our fee for 
this service will be $5. 

After sufficient experience under this system, We con- 
fidently recommend it as a safe precautionary step in all 
cases before application is made for a patent—not that 
there will be no rejections under the system It isim- 
possible to avoid such results in many cases, owing to the 
exceedingly wide range taken by the Examiners in the 
examination of cases ; but, nevertheless, many applicants 
will be saved the expense of an application by adopting 
this course. Applicants who expect answers by mail 
must enclose stamps to pay return postage. 


THE COSTS ATTENDING AN APPLICATION 

for a Patent through our Agency a¥e very moderate, and 
great care is exercised in their preparation. No cases 
are lost for want of care on our part in drawing up the 
papers, and ifthe claims are rejected, we enter upon a 
speedy examination of the reasons assigned by the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the refusal, and make a report 
to our clients as to the prospects of success by further 
prosecution. 

A circular containing fuller information respecting the 
method of applying for Patents can be had gratis at 
either of our offices. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS. 

Weare prepared to undertake the investigation and 
prosecution of rejected cases, on reasonable terms. The 
close proximity of our Washington Agency to the Patent 
Office affords us rare opportunities for the examination 
and comparison of references, models, drawings, docu- 
ments, &c. Our successin the prosecution of rejected 
cases has been very great. The principal portion of our 
charge is generally left dependent upon the final result. 

All persons having rejected cases which they desire to 
have prosecuted are invited to correspond with us onthe 
subject, givinga brief history of their case, enclosing the 
official letters, &c. 

FOREIGN PATENTS. 

We are very extensively engaged in the preparation 
and securing of Patents inthe various European coun- 
tries. For the transaction of this business we have offices 
at Nos. 66 Chancery Lane, London ; 29 Boulevard Saint 
Martin, Paris, and 3 Rue Therrsienne, Brussels. We 
think we may safely say that three-fourths of all the 
European Patents securedto American citizens are pro- 
cured through our agency. 

Inventors will do well to bear in mind that the English 
law does not limit tbe issue of Patents to inventors. Any 
one can take a Patent there. 

Circulars of information sent free on application. 
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LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
issued from the United States Patent Office 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 12, 1857. 


Wroveut Iron Puate R.R. Car WHEELsS—G. W. 
Alden, of New York City: I donot claim the construc- 
tion of railroad wheels of two wrought iron plates united 
with a hub, as described, or of two plates otherwise 
formed and united than as described. 


But I claim constructing the tread and flange of the 
wheel, and connecting the same with the hub or center 
thereof, by the combination of the two plates. A and B, 
formed substantially as described, and uniting in the 
flange of the wheel, as specified. 


(The two plates of which this wheel is composed are 
stamped out in appropriate dies for the purpose with 
flanges, and they are firmly united together by rivets, 
or their equivalents, in such a manner that a very 
strong and durable wheel can be manufactured at accom- 
paratively small cost ] 


Hleatine anp Cooxine spy Gas—ht. Snowden An- 
drews, of Baltimore, Md.: I do not claim the tubes, hh, 
and the hot air chamber, g, except as combined with my 
peculiar apparatus. 

I claim the described urticle of manufacture, consist- 
ing of its tubes, h, hot air chamber, g, perforated rim, d, 
and spreading flange, C C, constructing and operating as 
set forth. 


Sexr-Inpicarine BaALANcE—Z. W. and Otis Avery, 
of Bethaney, Pa.: We claim the combination of the 
rolling poise, a, with the smooth beam, b, and the arma- 
ture, c, operating and arranged substantially in the man- 
ner and for the purpose set forth. 


Sienau Lamps—R. P. Dailey, of Niagara, N. Y.: Ido 
not claim the common globe or hand lamp, as that has 
been in use a long time. 

But I claim the means employed to raise and lower the 
colored tubes, as set forth, by means of the rings and 
chains, H H, so constructed and attached that one tube 
or cylinder may play or move up and down within the 
other, and independent of each other, thereby aliowing 
the different colors to be changed without obstructing 
each other. 


Rotary SHINGLE CurTeR—Wm Bevard, of St. Louis 
Mo.: I claim the combination ofthe described automatic 
feeding apparatus with the rotating shingle machine de- 
scribed, and also the current knife asshown at I’, tor the 
purpose specified, when combined as described. 


StitcH ror Sewing Macuines—Chas. I’. Bosworth, 
of Petersham, Mass.: 1 claim forming a stitch by passing 
a loop of thread taken from the opposite side through it, 
through any material to be sewn, and passing a loop of 
thread and fastening the last tormed loop by passing the 
body of the thread upon the same side entirely threugh 
the said loop. 


PorTABLE BaRRack—Matthias F. Granting, of San- 
gamon co.,lll.: [ claim the combination oi separate 
and detached pieces of material, as described, so as to 
form a barrack, which can be used for the protection of 
crops from the weather, and which can be readily sepa- 
rated again for removal trom place to place, and then re- 
constructed. 


Corn PLanteR—John Broughton, of New York City: 
I claim the distributing device formed of the block, A, 
having the opening, a, made longitudinally through it to 
receive the plunger, B, having the recess, H, made in it, 
tne block being provided with the chamber, ?, slide, D, 
and tube, E, when said distributing device. or its equiva- 
lent, is used in combination with the flexible tube or 
sack, J, and the whole arranged to operate as shown, for 
the purpose set forth. 


(See illustration and description of this implement on 
another page.] 


Roasting Meatr—JohnG. Brown & John P. Derby, 
of South Reading, Mass.: We donot claim the use of a 
wheel with a socket attached, on or into which wheel a 
band or gearsrun, for the purpose of turning the spit, a 
device of that kind having before been used in the appli- 
cation of clock machinery, which is moved by a spring 
or, weight. 

Neither do we claim the various parts of the devices 
named, separated and disconnected from each other. 

We claim a new article ofmanufacture, consisting of a 
pan with the handles, A a, sockets, B B, the removable 
standards, E e, ratchet wheel pawl and spit for a roast- 
ing apparatus, all arranged and operating as described. 


Seep Pianrers—John H. Bruen, of Penn Yan,N. Y.: 
I claim the tube, K, in combination with the bar, H, and 
disk distributor, E, arranged and operating in the man- 
ner and for the purpose set forth. 


OveRcomiInG WINDAGE IN FirEARMS—Ambrose E. 
Burnside, of Bristol, RK. I.: First, I claim the cap or 
patch which covers the ball or shell, said cap not being 
permanently attached to the ball, substantially as set 
forth. 

second, I do not make the broad claim of enlarging 
the ball by expansive materials. 

But I claim the enlarging the cannon ball or shell after 
it reaches the enlarged chamber of a cannon by means 
of a cap or patch of soft expansive material, such as 
le: ther, malleable metal, or the two combined, in order 
that the ball and cap together may be some larger than 
the bore, and theretore prevent windage in passing out 
of the bore, substantially as set forth, for the purposes 
described. 


Lozence Macuines—O. R. Chase, of Boston, Mass., 
and S. E. Chase, of Charlestown, Mass.; We claim the 
combination of the reducing rollers, F G, the directing 
and gaging rollers, D H, the endless aprons, K L, and the 
sugar receptacles formed by the endless aprons, the two 
rollers, D &, and the side plates or timbers of the frame, 
A, the whole being for the purpose of reducing the dough 
or mass of paste to an equal thickness, and applying 
strata of powdered sugar or material to its flat surfaces, as 
described. is . 

And we also claim the striker and its operative mech- 
anism, as combined with the cylinder, and made to 
operate in connection therewi.h, essentially in manner 
as specified, not meaning to claim a roller as combined 
with the cylinder for simply forcing the dough into the 
cutters by pressure, but a contrivance like the striker, 
which forces the dough into the cutters, and the latter 
through the dough by a blowor percussion, as descri- 

ed. 

And in combination with the cylinder of cutters and 
the striker, we claim a flexible or elastic roller, T, as ap- 
plied and used as specified, and for the purpose of flnish- 
ing the surfaces and edges of the lozenges after the action 
of the striker has taken place. 

And in combination with the rotary series of cutters, 
pistons, and scrap clearers,and their operative mechan- 
ism, we claim the two endless aprons, Q and R, for re- 
spectively receiving the waste, or scraps, and the lozen- 
ges,and conveying them out of the machine, substan- 
tially in the manner as specified. 


Curtine Marcu Spumnrs—Thos. Cook, of New York 
City: I claim, first, the arrangement of the block car- 
riers, so as to have the two motions described, whereby 
the splints may be cut by stationary cutters, as set forth. 


Second, I claim the method of supporting the block in 
the box by the longitudinal pressing springs, in connec- 
tion with a feed follower acting therewith in conjunction 
therewith, as described. 


ARTIFICIAL Honey—Zenus Corbin and Gideon Mar- 
lett, of Syracuse, N. Y.: We claim asa new product or 
composition, artificial honey composed of the enumerated 
ingredients, or their equivalents, combined with each 
other, substantially in the manner set forth. 


Horse Suozs—David Cumming, of Sorrel Horse, Pa. f 
I do not claim movable calks screwed into the bottom o 
a horse shoe. 

But I claim the false bottom or holding plate, B, con- 
structed as described, when used in connection with the 
movable calks, C D BE, as specified. 


Bripte Birs—Kasson Frazer, of Syracuse, N Y.: I 
claim constructing cheek pieces of bridle bits by mak- 
ing a neck at each extremity within the ball of the 
mouthpiece, and securing the same therein by means of 
filling the chamber around the necks with metal or 
other composition, substantially in the manner and for 
the purpose set forth. 
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Hoox Tempies ror Looms—Warren W. Dutcher & 
George Draper, of Milford, Mass.: Weclaim so combin- 
ing with the temple and its spring a lever, or its equiya- 
lent, that just before the lay beats up it shall, by its action 
on such lever, cause the temple to be advanced on the 
cloth or towards the reed, in order that when the lay 
May move in the opposite direction the spring of the 
temple shall draw back the selvage of the cloth, so as to 
aicaigiiton the warp threads thereof, substantially as spe- 
cified. 


Corn Husxers—E. F., French, of Franklin, Vt. : I 
claim the combination of the endless aprons D, D, E, 
and rollers GG, two or more, covered with india rubber 
or other elastic material, the above parts being arranged 
and o erating as shown and described for the purpose 
specified. 


(The ears of corn inthis machine are placed between 
the two aprons, which form a hopper for and rub them 
so as to loosen the husks. They then pass down upon 
one of the aprons to two toothed r llers, which strip the 
husks, allowing them to fall between the framing. The 
feeding of the ears inthis machine can be rapidly per 
tormed, which isan important feature in its operation.] 


PoRTABLE Hovses—Daniel Fitzgerald, of New York 
City: I claim, first, uniting the root’ in sections, to ren- 
der it portable, in the manner substantially as described. 

Second, Uutting down a space in the sill, and tenonin 
each side, so that the door frame will set close down, an 
be held firm in the manner described. 


Sem-Rorative Steam Enaines—C. B. Gallagher, of 
Allegheny City, Pa.: I claim the arrangement of means 
set forth tor producing continuous rotary motion from the 
semi-rotative piston ofthe engine. 


Neepies ror Sewinc—Benjamin Garvey, of New 
York City: I do not claim any peculiarprocessof mak- 
ing su--h needles. 

either do 1 claim anopen eyed needle, nor a needle 
with a spring attached to any part of it. 

ButI claim a sewing needle having a self-closed eye, 
with a slit leading outwardly, and made to terminate 
at a point more or less remote from the eye through 
which slit the thread may be forced into the eye, in 
the manner and for the purposes substantially as descri- 

ed. 


Naru Puate Feeper—J.C. Goald, of Boonton, N. J.: 
I claim, first, the feed rod, V, the forked spring arm, S, 
in combination with the feed rod, ‘I’, operating as de- 
scribed, and tor the purpose set forth. 

Second, I claim placing the ratchet cam, I"’, on arm, 
Y, for allowing it to have a forward and backward mo- 
tion, alsoa vibrating motion, for the_purpose of acoommo- 
dating itself tothe movement of the nose-piece and for 
revolving the same, as described and set forth. 


Hemp Braxes—J. L. Ilardeman, of Arrow Rock, Mo.: 
I do not claim broadly the invention of reciprocating 
slatted platforms for breaking hemp, for I am aware 
that they are old; anexample may be seen in Walker’s 
patent, May 27. 1851, 

Nor do 1 claim giving a curvilinear movement to the 
beds of printing presses, as seen in T. H. Dodge's patent, 
Nov. 18,1851. in this example the printing beds have a 
curvilinear movement imparted to them, similar to that 
given to my platforms, and by analogous means. 

Idonotclaim this mechanical movement, but to the 
best of my knowledge and belief the combination ofa 
pair of slatted piattorms, c e, cach of which has a curvili- 
near motion with an intermediate stationary platform, 
g, as set forth, isa new feature in hemp brakes, consti- 
tutes a new combination, and is productive of useful re- 


ults 
herefore,I claim the employment, in combination 
with a stationary platform composed of bars, q, of a pair 
of curvilinear moving platforms, composed of bars, c e, 
as and for the purposes set forth. 


(The combination of the platforms specified in this 
claim, it is believed, operate on the hem» in a superior 
manner to break and remove the woody from the fibrous 
parts. Improvements in the machinery for the prelimin- 
ary treatment of our hemp has certainly been much re- 
quired. The action of the bars, with the peculiar mo- 
tions specified of the platforms in this machine, rub and 
break the hemp thoroughly.] 


Szep PLanrers—John Haselton, of Orford, N. H.: I 
do not claim the attachment toseed planters of a hind or 
finishing roller to press down the soil over the seed. 

But [ claim the arrangement of roller, F, and sliding 
frame, F. substantially in the manner and for the pur- 
pose described. 


PROPELLER Buapes—George Hibsch, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.: I claim constructing propeller wheels having 
blades formed, substantially as described, and for the 
purposes set forth. 


Szep PLanrers—John Haselton, of Orford, N. H.: 
I do not claim the attachment to seed planters of a hind 
or finishiag roller, to press down the soil over the seed. 

But I doclaimthe arrangement of the roller, F, and 
sliding frame, F’, substantially in the manner and for the 
purpose described. 


PROPELLER Buapes—George Hibsch, of Buffalo, N 
Y.: I claim constructing propeller wheels having blades 
formed substantially as described, and for the purposes 
set forth. 


Harvestrers—Moses G. Hubbard, of Pen Yan,N.Y.: 
Iclaimthe employment of the cogged segment, C, at- 
tached to the pole rocker in combination with the worm, 
P, for the purpose of elevating and depressing the frame 
as set forth. 


HARVESTERS—Moses G. Hubbard, of Pen Yan, N. Y. 
I claim the combination of the shifting fork, f, short 
crank, d, and handle, h, or their equivalents, for throw- 
ing the machine out of or into gear. when constructed 
and arranged substantially as and for the purposes set 
forth. 


Presses FOR Corton, &c.—Henry Hughes, of Port 
Gibson, Miss. : claim the employment of a grooved 

late, D, or its equivalent, having a horizontal or other 
Eormed surface with grooves thereupon for the purpose 
of operating the levers, E’ E’, in the manner and for the 
purposes substantially as described. 


LOne end of each lever in this press is pivoted tothe 
plunger and the other end, fitted in graduated spiraj 
grooves made horizontally in a circular plate, whereby 
the pres. singlunger is operated with a variable speed— 
fast when little power is required, such as commencing 
to press—and slow when great power is necessary, as the 
pressing proceeds. The improvement embraces avery 
simple means to effect these objects.] 


Treatine Raw Corron—Julius C. Hurd, of Med- 
way, Mass.: Iclaim the treatment of cotton by bleach- 
ing previous to picking or carding it, for the purpose of 
removing the m6tes and trash, as set forth. 

Foxiping BepsrEaps—James A. Johnson, of Antrim, 
Ohio: A bedstead has been in use with joints in the end 
rails, having the side rails letin bya dove tail mortise, 
and capable of folding only the ends together, this I do 
not claim. * ; 

But I claim the accommodating brace, C,in combina- 
tion with the stay block, D, and hinged jointed rails, B, 
and posts. A, for the purp se of forming an invalid or 
other bedstead as required, easily removed without being 
taken apart, either in whole or in part. 


Bev Borroms—J. F. Keeler, of Cleveland, Ohio: I 
claim the eyelets, E_and H, and the cords, D, with or 
without the springs, F F, connected with the rails and 
arranged in relation to the slats, B, substantially in the 
manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Locxs—Stuart Perry, of Newport, N. Y.: I claim 
operating the key tumblers or slides of locks by such an 
arrangement of parts within the lock that every time it 
is worked said tumblers or slides must, in relation to 
their furrings or guides, be moved by the key stem or 
its equivalents, beyond the limits to which the kay bits 
move them and sufficiently beyond and with such differ- 
ing distances among themselves, beyond that the limits of 
their full movement shall be entirely different from the 
limits of their partial movements in the same direction 
by the key-bits, thus producing false (clues, and effec. 
tually destroying all true clues for picking in the ways 
described. 
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Coax Sroves—John C. Keller, of Philadelphia, Pa,: 
stoves provided with the hole, D, chamber, J, and perfo- 
rations in the cylinder, P, some four inches below its top, 
are wellknown. I therefore do not claim the parts to 
which the letters, D J and P, refer. 

But I claim the arrangement of the perforations, D and 
O,in the cylinders, B and M, situated opposite to each 
other, so that the current of air entering D, shall be di- 
vided and heated by passing half around the cylinder, M. 
previous to entering the groove, L, through the perfura- 
tion, O, in the manner substantially as described. 


BuacksMITH’s STRIKER—Hartwell Kendall, of East 
Dorset, Vt.: Iclaim the use of the springs, s p s’ p’, 
when constructed, arranged, and operating in the man- 
ner and for the purpose specifled. 


Morrtisinc CuiseL—George P. Ketchum, of Bedford, 
Ind.: I claim the employment of the divider, D, and the 
shoulders, P P,in combination substantially as set forth. 


Joiners’ PLanr—Benjamin J. Lane, of Newburyport, 
Mass.: I donot claim separately the screw rod, D, for 
raising and lowering the iron, C, tor that has been pre- 
viously used for effecting the same purpose. 

But I claim the sliding plate, E, with bar,1, attached, 
through which the screw rod, D, passes, the plate, E, 
being operated by the wedge, n, and screw rod, o, sub- 
stantially as described for the purpose set forth. 

I also claim in combination with the plate, KE, and bar, 
l, arranged and operated as shown, the screw rod, D,ap- 
plied to the iron, C, and connected with the plate, E, and 
bar, 1, as described, whereby the iron, UC, may be ad- 
justed or set with facility, and also secured firmly in its 
proper position within the plane. 


(The plane iron is secured in the box of this planeina 
very simple and efficient manner. It can be lowered by 
simply turning the screw rod, D,s0 thatthe cutting edge 
may have the required set, and be firmly held to the 
work while planing. The devices appear to be very ex- 
cellent for securing and adjusting the iron in the plane 
stock.] 


Carrripcres—Edward Lindmer, of New York City: 
Ido not claim joining two metals together while one of 
them isin a melted state ; neither doI claim a cylindri- 
cal flange of malleable material cast as above,and de- 
scribed by J. B. Read, in his patent of October 28th, 1856, 

But I claim a cartridge in which an annular wad, and 
the casing to contain the powder, are formed of the mate- 
riaJs above described and secured thereto by the act of 
casting the ball in the manner specified, 


Borine Five SHEETS or STEAM BorLERs—Sylva- 
nus V. Lowe, of Reading, Pa.: I claim the attachment 
and use of mandrel, A, when constructed, arranged, and 
adapted to this purpose only, and made to operate ina 
manner as substantially described and set forth. 


Criearine GUARD or GRaiIn ELEevators—George 
Mann, Jr., of Ottawa, Ill.: Iclaim the sliding grate or 
screen, D, having its lower partcurvedor bent, as shown 
and used in connection with the slide, C, substantially as 
described for the purpose set forth. 


(This improvement is designed to remedy a difficulty 
now experienced in flouring mills, namely, the choking 
or clogging of the elevators with pieces of straw, chips, 
&c. The sliding screen, D, is placed in a frame in the 
grain bin, and so arranged as to prevent the matters 


named from entering the elevators and choking them.] 

Macuines FoR EnGRAviNG CyLinpERs—Robt. Muc- 
kelt and Wm. Rigby, of Salford, Eng.: We claim, first, 
the levers, m and J,and the parts in combination there- 
with, for varying the relative proportion between the 
original design and that produced when applied to ma- 
chinery for engraving designs on cylindrical or other 
surfaces. 

Secondly, The ruler or guide plate, a, when used inthe 
manner for the purposes described. 


Buastinc Powprr—Antoine Murtineddu, of Marseil- 
les, France: I claim the composition of matter herein 
specified. 


JomnerRs’ Bencu StRip—Chas. T. Pearson, of Chelsea, 
Mass.: I claim attaching the strip, G, to the slides, C C, 
which are fitted in dove-tailgrooves, a, in the bars, B B, 
the slides, UV, being provided with pawls, D, against 
which springs, F, act, the whole being arranged sub- 
stantially as shown for the purpose set forth. 


[This invention relates to the strips in joiners’ benches 
whereby they can be readily adjusted to any desired 
hight to suit the width of board to be operated upon. 
Spring pawls take into rack teeth in the bars, B B, and 
hold them in position. These pawls are so arranged that 
they can be readily thrown out from the rack teeth: 
and the strip adjusted with facility.] 


Coat CrackER—Townsend Poore, of Carbondale, Pa. 
1claim the combination of the rocking cracker, with the 
fixed and swinging gratings, substaatially in the manner 
and for the purposes set forth. 


DevuLoanizine Inp1a RupBER—Conrad Poppenhu- 
sen and Ludwig Held, of Brooklyn, N, Y. Anti-dated 
April 1, 1857: We do not claim the treating vulcanized 
india rubber, gutta percha and allied gums, or their com- 
pounds with any solvents of the native gums alone, as 
their effect on such vulcanized gums is well known. 

But we claim the process described of rendering vul- 
canized india rubber, Suita: percha or allied gums, or 
their compounds soluble and plastic, by the joint ac. 
tion of the solvents mentioned and dry ammonia gas. 


PranororTE BripGe—T. E. Power, of Columbia, Mo.: 
I do not claim the bridge in the pianoforte ; but I claim 
the cutting away the end of the bridge upon which the 
treble strings rest, and the supporting of the same by 
bars as described, in such manner as to permit a 
peester vibration in the surface of that part of the sound 
board, which is under the treble strings in the piano. 
forte tothe end that the notes sounded by those strings 
may be more full and perfect in the manner described 


Trap FoR Animats—Frederick Reuthe, of Hartford, 
Ct.: I claim the sliding and expanding spring barbed 
fangs, G G and H, in combination with one, two or more 
exploding barrels. operating in the manner and for the 
purpose substantially as set forth. 


Fountain Pens—C. A. Rosefield, of Columbus, Ga. : 
I claim the detachable quill conductor, E, fitting jater- 
ally in or to a rigid upper conductor or conductor holder, 
arranged to freely swivel on a center pin or bearing at 
the bottom of or below the reservoir for action with the 
pen and pen holder, as shown and described. 


Biypine Booxs—A. H. Rowand, of Alleghany, Pa.: I 
claim the combination of the rollers in the groove or 
book carriage as applied to books to aid in moving them 
in their racks in a vertical position. 

I further claim the application of the spring as above 
described, and used in compressing the extremities of 
the arch of the head band, and thereby causing said 
head band to maintain a circular or arch like form by 
meansof which the leaves of a folio or book are kept 
from drooping or sagging when the book is in a vertical 
position ; this spring 1 use accordi to convenience or 
choice, either applied on the outside of the outer back 
or next to the head band or inclosed between the outer 
and inner backs. 


Rocx Dritts—John D. Hope, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
(assignor to G. A. Gardner, of New York City: I donot 
claim the shaping the cutting point of the drill into the 
shape of the letter Z, as that form of drill has long been 

use. 

But I claim the formation and shaping of the wings or 
ridges on the transverse corners of the drill, substantially 
as described. 


Seep Pianrers—Charles Ketchum, (assignor to C. 
G. Judd,) of Penn Yan, N. I claim the blades, B, 
in combination with the bolts, K, in the manner and for 
the purpose set forth. 

I also claim the adjustable cylinder, G, in combination 
with the band, R, and sack, o, in the manner and for the 
purpose specified, 


SusMARINE Exoavator—Wm. Kennish, of Brook- 
lyn, N_Y., (assignor to A. B, Gray, of San Diego, Cal.) 

‘irst, Iclaim the combination and arrangement of the 
chambers, 8 and 9, with their pipe, B, valves, C C, and 
weights, 77, or of any equivalents thereof, for the pur- 
poses specified. Z 

Second, I also claim the arrangements of the cylinders 
N and M, with their pipes and hose, or the equivalents 


thereof, whereby the mud chamber, 9, and floating 
chamber, 8, are alternately filled with or emptied of air. 
asthe means of collecting and floating off the excavated 
material. 

Ido not claim as new forming a vacuum by steam, as 
this has been done before. 

Nor do I claimto be the first to use such vacuum for 
the purpose of excavation. 


Copyine Pressrs—W m. M. Smith, (assignor to 
selfand Peter Hanny,) of Washington, D. c. : Iclaim 
first, The levers, G, in combination with the links,C and 
Fy arranged and operating in the manner substantially as 
set forth. 

Secondly. The method of adjusting the platen and bed 
plate so as to take a book of greater or less thickness, 
substantially as described. 

Thirdly, The slotted upright, M, on the bed plate, in 
combination with the arms, §, of the platen, ior the pur- 
pose of preventing lateral motion, as set forth. 


him- 


Rartroap Car Braxes—Louis Brauer, of Sommer- 
ville, Tenn : I lay no claim to the principle of operating 
railroad car brakes by means of the momentum inherent 
to cars when in motion. 

Nor doI claim the use of an elastic substance for the 
purpose to diminish the effect of the push to which 

umper heads are exposed when a train is stopped, as 
all this has been known before. 

But I claim the sliding bumper, a f,in connection with 
clamp w, and stop-piece, Z, constructed and operating 
as described within. 

Second, The elastic hinge, h’ within the tapering 
pleeve, operating as described and for the purpose set 

forth. 


Puaninc Cuarr Seats—Edward Q. Smith, of Cin- 
cinnati, O.: Ido not claim broadly the shifting or lifting 
of cutter shafts or bearings thereof by means of cams for 
this is an old well known method. NordolI claim 
adjusting the table or carriage by means of wedges. 

But I claim in chair seat machines the combination 
by means of the universally jointed shaft, L,of the feed 
wheel N, with the eccentric (h) when the said wheel 
N ,derives its motion from the chair seat, substantially as 
and for the purposes described 


[In this machine ingenious devices are so arranged 
that the platform on which the stuff to be planed rests is 
nicely adjusted to compensate for the varying thickness 
of the chair seat, its surface being very irregular—a good 
improvement.] 


Heatine Souprerine Toous sy Gas—J. H. Stimp- 
son, of Boston, Mass,: I do notclaim using flexible tubes 
or a hollow handle for heating soldering tools by gas, as 
this has been done before. 

ButI claim the perforated cylinder, E, enclosing the 
soldering conper, in combination with the cylinder or 
chamber, C C, which concentrates the heat as stated. 

Second, Detaching the soldering tool, and regulating 
the supply of gas by compressing the pipe, G,substan- 
tially as described. 


PorrasLe Fietp Frence—Seth C. Tufts, of Main- 
ville, O.: I claim supporting the panels vertically up- 
on the coupling blocks, G. 

I also claim providing the chairs, E, with upright 
cleats, d, all as described. 


[The panels of this portable fence are supported ver- 
tically upon the lower coupling blocks, and the chairs 
are provided with vertical cleats. Inall panel fences the 
panels are supported on tenons formed on the ends of the 
rails; when these decay (and they do so sooner than the 
rails) new rails have to be provided. No tenon rails are 
used in this fence, and it is cheaper, there being no 
waste of stuff, and also more durable than those having 
tenons.] 


Soap Sussrirure ror Scourine Wootrns—Louis 
Wilman, of Worcester, Mass.: I do not claim the exclu- 
sive use of bran in my composition, as this has been 
known. 

But I claim the fulling and felting liquid composition 
composed of soda-ash, salt and bran,as described, for the 
purpose set forth. 


[This liquid compound for scouring and fulling woolen 
cloth is now employed in several factories in New Eng- 
land. It does not injure the most delicate colors (scarlet 
or purple) of fancy kerseymeres. The clothscoured by 
it is more soft and agreeable to the touch than that 
fulled with soap.] 


PREPARING CANVAS FOR PRINTING, PAINTING, &c. 
—Elisha Lee, of Baltimore, Md.: I claim the compo- 
sition of the described ingredients to produce an oil 
ground, possessing the qualities mentioned, without sizing 
the canvass, 


Gas Genzrators—James A. Bruce, (assignor tothe 
Maryland Portable Gas Co.,) of Baltimore, Md.: I claim 
the new gas retort with smoke attachment, by which at 
mospheric airis admitted at the bottom to clean the re. 
tort, and purifying materia! by combustion, substantially 
as set forth and represented. 

I do not intend to limit my claim to this, or any partic- 
ular form of retort. 


RE-IS8UE. 


Hanewe SuHarrs 1n Mi iis —Jos. Bancroft, (executor 
of Edward Bancroft, dec’d,) of Philadelphia, Pa. Pat- 
ented Oct. 9,1849: First, I claim in combination with 
the pile wire or wires for weaving piled fabrics a grooved 
receptacle or trough for holding said pile wire or wires 
in position whilst being pushed into the shed of the warps, 
substantially as specified. 

Second, I claim pushing said pile wire or wires into the 
ehod ofthe warps by a driver or pusher, substantially as 
Bpecined. vas ‘ 7 A 

Third, I claim guiding and supporting the pile wires as 
they are inserted into the shed of the warps by a guide 
or guides through, over, or on which said wims slide, 
substantially as specified. 


[This claim andtitle appear to contradict each other. 
There is probably a mistake in connecting them to- 
gether.] 


a EB + pe 
Snuff Containing Lead. 

Messrs. Epitors—As snuff is not only taken 
for enjoyment, but is also often recommended 
for the cure, or, at least, alleviation of many 
diseases.of the eyes, we may be justified in 
making some remarks on this subject. 

It is a fact but little known, that the use of 
snuff actually produces disease. Snuff often 
contains lead to such an extent as to produce 
cases of poisoning. The patients’ complexion 
is, generally; yellowish-gray or brownish- 
yellow ; he suffers from constipation; has, 
without any apparent cause, a lameness of the 
hands or fingers—these he cannot bend slight- 
ly without pain, and cannot stretch open at 
all. I was first impressed with the peculiarity 
of the disease, by observing that although 
electricity was applied thirty-seven times to 
the palsied parts of the hand, it did not pro- 
duce the slightest effect. Two months after- 
wards I saw the patient again, and found, in 
addition to the lameness, a characteristic dis- 
tortion, which confirmed my suspicions, that 
this was a case of lead poisoning. The dis- 


eased man was a fur trader, and so it seemed 
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tome hardly creditable that he could have 
been so constantly in contact with lead as to 
be poisoned by it. After careful investiga- 
tion, however, the cause of the disease was 
found out, viz., this man was in the habit of 
taking snuff, which, I found, contained lead. 
My success confirmed the correctness of this 
observation, for after the patient had given 
up his accustomed snuff, a few weeks of gen- 
eral treatmeat, connected with the use of 
electricity, «(which, by the way, never proves 
very effective so long as the metal is in the 
system, although, in other cases of palsy of 
the muscles, we may attain with it truly 
magnificent effects,) were sufficient to effect 
his entire recovery. A few other cases only 
served to confirm my first observation. 

It seems important to acquaint the large 
circle of your readers with the above fact, as 
those persons who necessarily use the hand in 
their work, such as artists, &c., are often in- 
clined to resort to the use of snuff as a stimu- 
lant, and are, consequently, exposed to the 
danger of making themselves sick and un- 
able to work, by using snuff poisoned with 
lead, as not only the lead in which the tobacco 
is generally packed will impregnate it, but it 
has been also ascertained that the liquid used 
in its preparation must contain lead. 

N. G. 

[The above article, from the pen of Dr. 
Glewitz, of Stratford, Conn., on one of the 
evils of snuff, we commend to the considera- 
tion of our snuff-taking readers. The Doctor 
is a sound reasoner, and upon whatever sub- 
ject he writes, he first makes himself familiar 
with it from personal investigation —Ep. 

se Sl og 
The Cold Spring in the West. 

Messrs. Epitors.—On the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of April, 1855, we had summer heat 
in this county, (Lafayette, Mo.) The highest 
range of the mercury being from 75° to 94°. 

On the same days of the present year it 
ranged as follows :— 


April 15th, at sunrise, 19°, highest range, 
40°, sky clear, wind from the north. 16th, at 
sunrise, 20°, highest range, 46°, cloudy after- 
noon, wind north. 17th, at sunrise, 34°, high- 
est range, 34°, cloudy, wind from north-east. 
18th, at sunrise, 19°, highest range, 36°, flying 
clouds, snow half an inch deep, and sleet ou 
the trees. On the 17th it commenced raining 
moderately, and freezing at about 8 o’clock 
A. M., when the mercury fell to 31°, and did 
not vary more than half a degree until towards 
sunset, when it fell to 30°. So that at three 
o’clock it was 60° lower than it was at the 
same hour and day of the yearin 1855. On 
the 18th it was 94° in 1855, which makes 58° 
difference. H. Poubarp. 

Lexington, Mo., May 1857. 

a ee 
Hollow Walls, 

Mrssrs. Eprtrors—You have frequently re- 
ferred, in your columns, to the construction of 
hollow brick walls for buildings, that is, with 
a space of from two to four inches between 
the inside course of brick and the outer por- 
tion of the wall. There can be no doubt or 
question in refereace to their advantages over 
solid walls in the following points :— 

First, A considerable saving of material 
over the solid wall of the same width. 

Second, The prevention of dampness on the 
inner surface of the wall, it being a well known 
fact that a solid wall has to be furred off and 
lathed to prevent the condensation of the 
moisture in the atmosphere of the room on 
the cold surface of the wall, or, as it is wrong- 
ly termed, the dampness striking through. 
Confined air is a better non-conductor than 
either brick or stone, therefore the hollow 
walls are not only dryer, but warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer than solid ones. 

Third, The saving of the cost of furring and 
lathing, the plaster being laid directly on the 
surface of the wall. 

Fourth, Being lighter than a solid wall of 
the same thickness, and therefore not bearing 
so heavily upon the foundation. 

Fifth, and mainly, In the great security 
against fire. 

The only question that can possibly arise is, 
are hollow walls sufficiently strong for large 
buildings? That they are so for common 
dwellings there is no doubt, for there are 
many built in that way, but whether they 


will answer for buildings of three, four, or 
five stories, and so on, is not so well under- 
stood. S. B. E. 

Mansfield, Pa., May, 1857. 

[We do not perceive why hollow walls can- 
not be constructed as strong as solid walls 
with the same amount of material. There 
is no necessity for having the hollow space 
more than two inches in width. In pro- 
viding for a space between the inside and 
outer courses of a wall, our correspondent has 
mistaken our views if he supposes that we 
recommend no binders to be employed between 
the courses. The old “Flemish bond”’—one 
brick laid longitudinally in a course (then a 
binder) and so on—appears to be repudiated 
in modern biick buildings, although it is not 
only the strongest, but handsomeststyle of lay- 
ing bricks, to our notion. By building on the 
“Flemish bond” principle, hollow walls can 
be built as strong as solid ones, at least, that 
is our opinion. 


+ > + 
Maple Sugar. 

Mussrs. Epirors—In an article two weeks 
ago, you alluded to the general sugar market 
being affected by the manufacture of maple 
sugar. There is more in your statement than 
may at first appear. Not many persons 
would realize the vast effect which this 
cold and tardy spring has had upon the sugar 
question. It has been a wonderful season for 
maple sugar makers. Ordinarily the season 
does not last, longer than from two to three 
or three and a half weeks, but this year it ac- 
tually extended to nine weeks. I think the 
estimate of the crop given in your quotation 
is too low. There has been more than 
70,000,000 pounds produced in all the coun- 
ties making maple sugar this year. But in 
taking into consideration the effect which 
this may produce upon the sugar market, we 
must recollect that in almost every case the 
amount stated to have been made is that 
which is additional to the private consump- 
tion of the family which manufacture it, hence 
their consumption must also be deducted 
from the general demand for sugar. Two 
years ago, there was scarcely a farmer in 
Chenango county who did not have to buy 
150 or 200 pounds of sugar. This year I ven- 
ture to affirm there are not fifty farmers in it 
who will buy a pound. When this is taken 
into account, together with the quantity of 
maple sugar offered or held for sale in the 
sixty-nine counties in the North which raise 
this kind of sugar extensively, it is evident 
that a very sensible effect must be produced 
upon the sugar market. Many farmers are 
holding back their sugar, hoping it may be 
kept up until fall, and then obtain an in- 
crease of price, but ere next fall we shall see 
achange in the sugar trade, and not on the 
favorable side for them. C. 

Chenango Co., N. Y., May, 1857. 

[We are indebted to John Oliphant, Esq., 
of Cumberland, Md., for a keg of very supe- 
rior maple sugar. We were not aware that 
this kind of sugar was made as far south as 
Maryland. In view of the facts now brought 
to our knowledge respecting the yield of 
maple sugar this spring, we have confidence 
in the statement of our correspondent that as 
much as 70,000,000 pounds, or 35,000 nett tuns, 
have been manufactured. 

See es 
Velocity of Overshot Wheels. 

Mussrs. Epitors—I noticed your remarks 
on page 246, this Vol., So1zntTir10 AMERICAN, 
a review of an article by Mr. Holmes. 
Whether some parties have “ an axe to grind,” 
or not, I have none to prompt me in relating a 
little practical experience. It has been the 
practice of some old millwrights of my ac- 
quaintance to estimate the motion of water on 
overshot wheels at six feet per second, and 
some even slower—say five feet. This may 
do for breast wheels under eight or ten feet 
head. But overshot wheels work free and 
easier if the velocity of the periphery is 
increased to eight and sometimes to nine feet 
per second. A case to the point was a mill 
some four miles distant from where I reside. 
When first started, it broke two sets of crown 
wheels, and would not do at all because it 
was geared too high. The wheel was an 
18 feet diameter overshot. After the second 
“ break down” new patterns were substituted, 


the crown wheel being increased in size, and 
the water wheel moving more rapidly, 
was then able to do one-third more work with 
the same amount of water used. Another 
mill of four runs of five feet stones which 
was built in 1836, or thereabouts, by Mr. J. 
Leroy, (Mr. Young, of Pennsylvania, mill- 
wright,) with a head and fall of 26 or 28 
feet, and a wheel 25 feet in diameter. The 
wheel has been replaced twice since. The 
last time this occurred, the size of the crown 
wheel was increased enough to give the 
water wheel five revolutions in the same time 
that the old one made four. The result of 
this change was an increase of about one- 
fourth more work performed by the same 
amount of water. The more quiet water can 
be kept in the buckets as it descends with the 
wheel, the greater seems to be the power. 
Batavia, N. Y., May, 1857. S. B. P. 


[The old millwrights proportioned the ve- 
locity of overshot wheels to their diameters. 
The rule of Banks was, “the circumferences of 
overshot wheels should move with velocities 
as the square roots of their diameters””—that 
is, a 40 feet wheelshould move twice as rapid- 
ly as a ten feet wheel. Smeaton says, “a 24 
feet wheel may move at the rate of six feet 
per second without losing any considerable 
part of its power.’ Although Smeaton 
makes this admission, he recommends as a 
general rule a velocity of only three feet per 
second. In gearing water wheels so as to 
transmit their power to shafting, much expe- 
rience is necessary. We have known of just 
such mistakes being committed as those men- 
tioned by our correspondent, not only in 
overshot but with breast wheels also. We 
beljeve his views are right in reference to the 
velocity of wheels. 

Te eg 9 a Sige Se, 
Gas Made from Water. 

All attempts to manufacture gas from water 
alone have heretofore been a complete failure 5 
Paine’s gas, turpentine and water gas, water 
and platina gas, and many such like have all 
proved either impracticable or inferior to the 
coal and wood gas now inuse. A French 
chemist, M. Gillard, has at last discovered and 
put into actual use gas made from water, not 
in the laboratory only, or at an exhibition, but 
in illuminating a whole town; the ancient 
city of Narbonne, France, glories in a light, 
the elements of which are drawn from its 
antique and beautiful canal, the flame looking 
like the electrical light, dazzling, but not tire. 
some, as white as can be, without vaccillation 
or smell ; all burners being similar to so many 
planets.—Courier des Etats Unis. 

[Our cotemporary sppears to be highly 
elated with the triumphs of M. Gillard, and 
he has a right to be so if he uses no other 
gas for illumination but that obtained from 
water. We, however, assert that itis mis- 
taken, unless it means that he lights that city 
with “Drummond lights,’ obtained by the 
gases of decomposed water, burned on balls of 
lime. If this is the light which is meant it 
will, no doubt, be very brilliant, but very ex- 


pensive. 
P+ —_— 


John Kepler.—His Enthusiasm. 

When John Kepler discovered, after seven - 
teen years of investigation, the third of his 
laws, namely, that relating to the connection 
between the periodic times and the distances 
of his planets, his delight knew no bounds. 
“Nothing holds me,” said he; “I will indulge 
in my sacred fury ; I will triumph over man- 
kind by the honest confession that I have 
scolen the golden vases of the Egyptians to 
build up a tabernacle for my God, far away 
from the confines of Egypt. If you forgive 
me, I rejoice; if you are angry, I can bear it. 
The die is cast; the book is written, to be 
read either now or by posterity, I care not 
which. It may be well to wait a century for a 
reader, as God has waited six thousand years 


for an observer.” 
————— > 


Iron in Blood. 

We have seen a paragraph in several pa- 
pers which states that “in the blood of forty- 
two men there is sufficient iron to make a 
plow-share weighing twenty-four pounds,” 
that is, a little more than half a pound in 
each. 
some good authority for such a statement. 
We believe it is an exaggeration. 
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We have in vain endeavored to find ( 
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New Indentions. | 


Anti-Photographic Bank Notes. 

Some of the bills belonging to banks in this , 
city were copied so perfectly by the photo- 
graphic process that they could not be de- 
tected by the bank officers. This bas led the | 
banks to issue bills with yellow colored ground- | 
work, which cannot be socspied. The yellow i 
or luminous ray of light, exerts no chemical 
action on the prepared paper of the photo- 
graphic artist, therefore the yellow colored 
ground of a genuine bill will produce a 
black ground in a photographic copy. 
a+ 

Provost’s Cotton Press. 

Messrs. W. F. & C. J. Provost, of Selma, 
Ala., are the inventors of an improved press 
for which letters patent were granted on the 
21st of October last. It is designed for com- 
pressing hay, cotton, or other similar ma- 
terial, and is represented quite fully in the 
accompanying engravings. H 

Figure 1 is a general perspective view 
with the side of the press box broken away to 
show the interior, and figure 2 an outline of a 
few of the parts to show how the follower is 
disposed of in supplying the box with new 
material. 

This press, by an arrangement of double 
toggle levers, lifts up the press box and plat- 
form at the same time, and to the same ex- 
tent as it depresses the follower, a very con- 
venient and compact arrangement of the 
working parts, which are all of iron, and very 
substantially designed. 

The inclined arms, B, are prolonged nearly 
to the ground, and are made the means by 
which the horses or other animals are enabled | 
to actuate the machine. These arms are sus- 
tained by the cross brace, C, and their revolu- 
tion, by the aid of the shaft, D, gives a power- 
ful rotatory motion to the gear wheel, E. 
This gears into F, which latteris keyed on a 
strong square-threaded right and left screw, 
G. Two stout nuts, I, are fitted on this screw 
as represented, to the lower side of which 
are jointed by the pins, 7 7, the stout tog- | 
gles, H, the other extrem‘ty of which toggles 
are carried in the box, M, on the back of the 


follower, J. In the upper side of the nuts, I I, 
are simple recesses as represented, in which 
the lower extremities of the corresponding tog- 
gles may be inserted or removed at pleasure. 
A stout beam, D', across the top, guided by 
the passage through it of the smooth shaft, D, 
receives the upper set cf toggles, H, and is 
thereby enabled to support by the rods L L L 
L, the press box, platform, etc., which depend 
below. 

The platform, K, forming the bottom of the 
press box, P, is guided by embracing at each 
end the upright frame, A, as represented. 
The materi+l, O, is represented as sufficiently 
compressed and firmly hooped with the iron 
bands and clasps, which are now, we believe, 
quite popular as fastenings for cotton bales. 
Doors, N, are provided on both sides to facil- 
itate the removal of the material. 

The action of the animals by revolving, G, 
draws the nuts, I I, together, and this raises 
the press box and depresses the follower, per- 
forming both these effects in a manner which 
is the great characteristic of the toggle, i. e., 
with a quick motion at first, but rapidly in- 
creasing the purchase and diminishing the 
speed as the position of H H becomes more 


upright, until at the point of greatest com- |. 


pression—and of course greatest resistance of 
the material—the purchase is almost infinite. 
After the removal of a bale and restoration of 
the parts to their original positions, the fol- 
lower, J, will be found a little above the top 
of the press box, and by disconnecting the 
upper set of toggles from their recesses in the 
nuis, the follower, with the lower toggles and 
the nuts still attached, may be freely turned 
around the screw, G, as an axis, and made to 
assume the position shown in figure 2, where 
the whole may be sustained by any conveni- 


PROVOST’S COTTON PRESS. 


tation use in compressing cotton. This high- 


ly elastic and bulky material has heretofore 
been usually compressed but slightly by a 


screw press on the plantation, and on its ar- 
rival at some important city it has to be again 
compressed by an hydraulic apparatus ope- 


Mechanics’ Club. 

At the regular semi-monthly meeting of 
the Mechanics’ Club, at the American Insti- 
tute rooms in this city, on the 13th inst., Mr. 
W. Fields, of Wilmington, Del., exhibited and 
explained a model uf his ingenious anti-freez- 
ing hydrant, and Mr. J P. Nelson, of Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., his india rubber mask with 
breathing t bes, for a defence for firemen 
against smoke and flame in a burning build- 
ing. 

Mr. Fields’ device, patented in February of 
the present year, causes the same movement 
which closes the valve necessarily to enlarge 
a capacious chamber below, sufficiently to 
draw down all the water which would other- 
wise remain in the standing pipe. When the 
hydrant is opened again this chamber is con- 
tracted by the depression of a plunger, and 
forces up its contents so that the water there- 
| in contained is the first to be discharged when 
| the hydrant begins to act. 

Mr. Godwin illustrated by diagram the 
action of a device producing the same effect 
in a eomewhat simpler manner, invented and 
put in use by John D. Ames, of Yorkville, 
this city, not patented. It was decided that 
Mr. Fields’ device provided more efficient 
packing, and was consequently better adapted 
to great pressures, but that in other respects 
Mr. Ames’ was preferable. 

Mr. Nelson’s mask fits tightly to the head 
by its own contractile elasticity, and allows 
the wearer to inhale air through a pipe or 
pipes leading down his person nearly or quite 
to the floor, exhaling it through an aperture 
opposite his mouth, which is protected by a 
simple flap as a covering. 

The London 4rtizan for this month con- 
tains a brief description of a hood and armor 
for enabling a person to go into a vat filled 
| with noxious gas, or into the hold of an in- 
| fected vessel, down into wells containing foul 
lair, &c. It is thus described :— 

“Tt consists of an india rubber hood, fur- 
nished with glass eyes, a mouth-piece, valve 
‘ chamber, inhaling and exhaling tubes, where- 
the wearer is cut off from the gases and foul 
air which surround him, and at the same time 
breathe fresh air through the tube carried to 
the external atmosphere.” 

A description of this apparatus was recently 
read before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
at Edinburgh, by John Z. Kay, of Dundee, gas 
engineer. We believe that this hood will ac- 
complish the object for which it is designed ; 
| and as deaths are of frequent occurrence from 
‘persons entering gas-vats and wells for re- 
pairing and cleaning them out, we would 
recommend the general employment of such a 
hood to prevent such accidents. While we 
say this much respecting its usefulness, we 
must also positively assert that it is not a 
very novel invention, and that Mr. Kay is not 
the original inventor, although he may be, so 
far as his own knowledge extends. This hood 
| is similar in every respect to one illustrated 
| and described on page 14, Vol. 2, ScrantiFi0 
| AMERICAN, designed for the use of firemen 
| entering houses on fire. We thus dispose of 
all modern claimants of this invention and 
presume that the members of the Mechanics’ 
Club, as well as those of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, will be more enlightened 
| hereafter in reference to the question of 
priority in this inventidn. 
| Inthe course of discussion consequent on 
the discovery of the pre-existence of devices 
similar in principle to these, it was con- 
‘tended that a large number of inventions, 
which have been universally credited to En- 
i glish mechanics really originated elsewhere, 
| and that the error has arisen from the English 
being by far the most successful in placing 
their inventions on permanent record in their 
valuable publications. The hydraulic ram 
| was most emphatically credited to Montgol- 
! fier, of France, and the high-pressure steam 
| engine to Oliver Evans, of our country, al- 
' though parties in Great Britain patented both 
' these improvements in that country, and have 
received, to some extent, the credit of being 


rated by steam pumps. There are several | bales a much denser pressure at the first ope- 
large establishments in this city devoted to | ration. 
recompressing cotton, as thefreight onthisim-| Further particulars concerning this device | a , 

portant material is thereby very considerably | which is already, we are informed, in quite Messra. Monn Gi Con respectfully pneea 
diminished. Messrs. Provost’s press is in-|extensive demand, may be obtained by ad- to the public that they have catablished = 
tended to a great extent to avoid the necessity | dressing the inventors at the locality named Drone? of their Patent Agency in Washing- AY 
tor this secondary operation by giving the! above. ton City. See advertisement on another page. 


ent means. These parts are thus out of the 
way in refilling the press box, an operation 
which is performed from the back side in 
figure 2. 

This press is very simple, powerful, and 
durable, and is especially intended for plan- 


i the first inventors. 
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Agricultural Machines. 


Scientific American, 


ity of our farmers have not yet come up to 
the sensible point of realizing the vast advan- 
tages that would accrue to themselves from 
the use of every machine that abridges their 
labor; they have not yet joined in the march 
of improvement by the adoption and use of all 
improved machines. We shall not feel satis- 
fied until the good leaven has leavened the 
whole mass. 


Every person who has taken an interest in| As caterers for the advancement of scien- 
agriculture during the past twenty years, and | tific and mechanical improvement for the past 
who has had opportunities of becoming prac- | twelve years, it hag afforded us sincere satis- 
tically acquainted with the many new and | faction to have been the means of bringing so 
useful machines, and improvements on old many useful agricultural machines into public 
ones, which have been invented and brought | notice. Inventors have thus been stimulated 
into use during that period, cannot but feel | +) make new improvements; and it is a posi- 


deeply grateful and highly elated with the | tive fact, that the unique and simple hand 


results. planter illustrated on another page was in- 


Twenty years ago a good plow could | vented by one who never had planted a hill of 
scarcely be found from one end of the land | corn in his life, and who obtained his knowl- 
to the other ; now wemanufacture, probably, edge of such implements only through our 
the v:ry best plows in the world. At that | .olumns, 


periol a few cultivators had been brought 
into use, but the mass of farmers knew noth- 
ing about them; to-day such implements are 
known and employed by themall. Then some 
few horse-rakes had been introduced ; but now 
no spirited farmer is without one. Some o 

our enterprising agriculturalists had then 
commenced to use horse-power seed-planters, 
but of the existence of such machines, the 
majority of them were entirely ignorant. Not 
a single mechanical hand planter was then 
employed ; all such labor was executed 
by the hand and the hoe—tedious and trouble- 
some operations. Now hand planters (a class 
of implements entirely of American origin) 
have become very common, and are among 
the most skillful and useful inventions. 


Twenty years ago (although Hussey’s and 


McCormick’s patents were issued four years Every farmer who has an hundred acres of 


previously) there were not, we have been in- 
formed, more than four reaping machines in 
use; now they number tens of thousands, 
and we have introduced them into Europe, 
where they are effecting a revolution in the 
harvesting systems of the Old World, as they 
have done in the New. Statistics now before 
us of two well known reaping machines give 
the total number of 22,485 constructed in six 
years—from 1851 to 1857. We have not 
been able to obtain exact information on the 
point, but we are confident that this does not 
constitute one-fifth of the total number manu- 
factured. Inthe State of Illinois alone, more 
than twenty thousand, we have been told, 
were employed last harvest; in 1840 not an 
acre of prairie had been swept by the blade 
ofa solitary harvester. It would be an insult 
to the intelligence of our readers for us to add 
a single sentence in advocating the utility of 
such machines; but it affords us pleasure to 
quote the opinion of Mr. Mechi, the celebrated 
English farmer, in their favor, as a word of 
advice to his own countrymen. He says :— 
“ A wise farmer will use a reaping machine, 


. Ihave done so for several years, and never 


had any trouble with mine.” 


Time and space would fail us thus to go 
on and comment on the rise and progress of 
every agricultural machine in use. We have 
been so far specific, to lead the reader 
to revolve in his own mind the grand results 
which have been achieved by our inventors 
within a few brief yearse in improving those 
machines which lie at the very foundation of 
our national prosperity. It is now ac- 
knowledged, in a world-wide sense, that in 
agricultural machinery we stand first among 
the nations; and to this distinction we have 
attained, we can safely assert, in the short 
space of only twenty years. In view of these 
facts every citizen has certainly great reason 
to feel “deeply grateful and highly elated.” 

But is there no more to be done? Have 
we reached the climax in the use and con- 
struction of improvements in agricultural 
machinery? No, far from it. A great and 
mighty work has yet to be accomplished be- 
fore we reach a position of satisfaction re- 
garding the general use and application of 
such improved machines. 

The most spirited and enterprising of our 
agriculturalists only, have yet adopted im- 
proved machinery; their number, truly, is not 
small, but it is far from being large in com 
parison with the great mass, who still tread 


s the old and beaten tracks. The great major- 


We have advocated the invention of dura- 
ble and cheap portable machines, so as to 
bring them within the compass of every farm- 
er’s means, and great success has attended 
the efforts made to invent such; indeed, in 
this respect, our inventors have actually as- 
tonished themselves, as well as all strangers 
who have traveled in ourcountry. There is no 
excuse now for the humblest farmer not using 
his best efforts to obtain labor-saving ma- 
chines of all kinds for his purposes. 

Ithas been estimated that two-thirds of our 
entire population are connected with agricul- 
tural pursuits. If the total number is now 
28,000,000, (which cannot be far from the 
mark.) then no less than 18,000,000 of our 
people are interested in having the best agri- 
cultural machines that can be obtained.— 


land should have, at least, the following: a 
combined mower and reaper, a horse rake, a 


cleaner, a portable grist mill, corn-sheller, 
a horse-power, three harrows, a roller, two 
cultivators, and three plows. 
our farmers have such a list of agricultural 
machines ? Only a small number indeed, in 
comparison with the whole. To expect that 
a farm can be properly and economically 
cultivated and conducted without the use of a 
sufficient number of improved machines is 
presumption. 

a a os 

Poisoneus Wall Paper. 

The attention of S. N. Johnson, Professor 
of Analytical Chemistry in Yale Cc.tege, 
having been directed to the above subjeci, by 
the extract from the London Lancet, published 
in our columns on page 241 of the present 
volume, and since copied into the New York 
Tribune and a great number of our cotempo- 
raries, it has been the means of bringing 
to his knowledge a similar case which oc- 
curred at New Haven. It was that of Mr. 
Solomon Mead, a farmer, and at his request 
he has communicated the facts to the Tribune: 

About the 1st of March last, Mr. Mead be- 


which are built of gravel and cement—and 
which is heated by steam. A lower room 
was used by Mr. and Mrs. Mead as a sleeping 
apartment. After sleeping in it one night, 
they found themselves suffering under a 
strange feeling of depression, almost amount- 
ing to illness, which continued during a 
greater part of the day, and was renewed 
upon sleeping again in the room. They ob- 
; served that the effects were most severe dur- 
‘ing rainy or damp weather. The room, when 
kept closed for some hours, acquired a disa- 
greeable odor, which was not perceptible 
when the external air was allowed free ac- 
cess. They ceased to occupy the room, and 
experienced no recurrence of ill symptoms 


house. The cause of all this they could not 
divine, until the article referred to came under 
their observation. They saw at a glance 
that the symptoms there described agreed in 
kind with their own, and that the dangerous 
apartment was ornamented with a beautiful 
green figured paper! It only remained to 
discover arsenic in the green pigment to ex- 
plain the cause of their suffering and indispo- 
| sition. Mr. Mead brought Professor Johnson 


; specimens of the paper, and it was but the 


seed planter and sower, a thrasher and grain 


How many of 


gan to occupy a new house—the walls of 


after sleeping in other parts of the same. 


work of a few moments to demonstrate the 
presence of large quantities of arsenic and of 
copper in the green color. 


The pigment which produced the ill conse- 


quences in this paper is Vienna green—the 


most beautiful green pigment known, and is 


prepared with white arsenic and verdigris— 
two dangerous poisons. 


Such poisonous pig- 
ments should be prohibited by law. 

. eer Ss 
Sun Flowers a Preventive of Fever and Ague. 

Whether the sun flowers planted in a mias- 
matic situation will prevent persons who re- 
side in the neighborhood from being affected 
with fever and ague or not, we personally 
cannot tell, but others who have tried the ex- 
periment have asserted “they will”? Lieut 
Maury, of Washington, through the columns 
of the Rural New Yorker, has given his views 
on the subject. He states that he made an 
experiment last year with the cultivation of 
sun flowers as a preventive or protection 
against ague and fever. At the risk of spoil- 
ing a beautiful lawn, he made the gardener 
trench up tothe depth of two a half feet a belt 
about forty-five feet broad around the Obser- 
vatory on the marshy side, and from 150 to 
200 yards from the buildings. After being 
well manure? from the stable yard, the ground 
was properly prepared and planted in sun 
flowers in the spring of 1856. They grew 
finely. The sickly season was expected with 
more than the usual anxiety. Finally it set 
in, and there was shaking at the President’s 
House and other places, as usual, but for the 
first time since the Observatory was built the 
watchmen about it weathered the summer 
clear of chills and fevers. These men, being 
most exposed to the night air, suffer most, and 
heretofore two or three relays of them would 
be attacked during the season; for, as one 
falls sick, another is employed in his place, 
who, in turn, being attacked, would in like 
manner give way to a fresh hand. 

As attacks of fever and ague were more 
than usually prevalent in Washington last 
summer, it would thus appear that the sun 
flowers around the Observatory acted as pre- 
ventatives in reference to the watchmen. In 
view of this fact we would advise persons who 
reside in the neighborhood of marshes to plant 
a wide strip of sun flowers between them (the 
marshes) and their houses. There is plenty 
of time for doing this the present season, and 
if it does no good it can do no harm. The 
theory of the sun flowers acting as preventives 
of fever and ague is, “they absorb the mi- 
asma.’? 


EE Spr 
Shade Trees around Dwellings. 

Shade trees of houses are beautiful, but 
they never should be so closely planted as to 
exclude the bright sunshine, and thus cause 
dampness in the dwellings. When trees spread 
out their broad arms, and prevent “old Sol” 
from sending his cheering rays into every 
room in a house, their branches should be 
thoroughly pruned, or every intermediate tree 
cut down. 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, says re- 
specting light :—“ No room without the glori- 
ous sunshine is fit for any living creature— 
man or beast. The glorious sunshine, the 
free and bounteous gift of a beneficent Crea- 
tor, is the source of all buoyant, healthful life.” 

A correspondent of the Southern Cultivator 
states thata friend of his had a large number 
of the barren mulberry trees growing in his 
yard, and casting such a dense shade that the 
rays of the sun never reached the ground. 
He called his attention to this, and advised 
him to remove every alternate one. This was 
not done; they were allowed to stand. That 
season he lost his wife and three children by 
sickness. The correspondent referred to at- 
tributed this sickness to the dampness in and 
around his friend’s house, caused by the deep 
shade of the trees. His inference is probably 
a correct one, for a free admission of cheer- 
ing light can never be excluded from any 
house by shade trees (or anything else) but at 
the peril of health. In this place we also ad- 
vise those who have shade trées around their 
houses to be very careful at this season to 
sweep up blossoms and pollen which fall upon 
the ground and remove them to a distance, for 
all decaying vegetable matterin the neighbor- 
hood of dwellings engenders miasma. 


Potato Meal. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, of tiis 
city, on the 12th inst., M. B. Southwick, of 
Canada West, exhibited a preparation of po- 
tatoes dried by heated air after being boiled, 
which simply takes away all moisture from 
the pulp, leaving it in grains of the size of 
coarse gunpowder. He says it can be pre- 
pared for a cost of twelve cents a bushel, and 
reduced in bulk four-fifths. This product can 
be kept as easily as flour, and may be pre- 
pared ready for eating in five minutes. The 
process of cooking was exhibited to the Club 
over a spirit lamp, and the product tasted 
much like ordinary mashed potatoes. To 
prepare it for eating it is mixed with three 
times its bulk of hot water, and stirred until 
it is of the consistency of mashed potatoes. 
It is then set into an oven for a few minutes, 
when it is ready for the table. Fifteen bush- 
els of potatoes make one barrel of this flour, 
which is stated to keep for years without in- 
jury in a dry place. 

This is something worthy the attention 
of our agriculturalists. There was a tolerable 
good crop of potatoes in many places last 
year, and their price in the fall was moderate, 
but it soon rose to a very high figure, because 
the rot commenced among them after being 
stored away. Hundreds of thousands of bush- 
els, we believe, were thus lost. Here is a 
method of saving potatoes from destruction 
by winter rot, and at the same time providing 
a most pleasing, healthful, and nourishing 
vegetable food, which should not be neglected 
by those who can, and who should, take ad- 
vantage of it. 

—_——_~- 
Antimony and its Alloys. 


This metal is white and brilliant, and is 
principally used in the arts for making print- 
ers’ type. Three parts of lead and one of 
antimony is a good composition of typemetal. 
Sometimes a small quantity of tin is added, 
which, while it hardens the alloy, also makes 
it brittle, so does a small quantity of copper. 
When copper is mixed with antimony in ex- 
cess it forms a cegulus of beautiful violet 
color, which by the old alchemists was de- 
nominated regulus of Venus. 

An amalgum of equal parts of antimony 
and lead, and the addition of 17 per cent of 
mercury can be rolled out into sheets and 
used for sheathing vessels. A mixture of 7 
parts of antimony and 3 of iron, heated to 
whiteness in a crucible lined with charcoal, 
forms an alloy, which is very lard, slightly 
magnetic, and gives off sparks when filed. 

The tartar emetic of pharmacy is formed 
of the tartrate of potash and the oxyd of anti- 
mony. 


ml Eo Rprm — ——— 
Another Universa! Exhibition of Industry. 
The society for the encouragement of the 
industrial arts in Belgium, intend to hold a 
Universal Exhibition—inviting all nations to 


| be present—in the month of August next. It 


will be held in the old and famous city of 
Brussels. The rewards are to be of two 
kinds, viz., medals and honorable mention. 
We do not expect that any American manu- 
facturers will be exhibitors; the expenses 
will be too great for them to compensate for 
any honors they might win. Quite a number 
of Belgian citizens were exhibitors at the 
Grand Exhibition here in 1853, but it did not 
cost them the same trouble and expense as it 
would our citizens to become exhibitors in 
Brussels, for the articles they displayed were 
mostly furnished by regularly established 
Flemish houses in this city. 
The Scientific American at Reduced Prices. 


Do not jump at a hasty conclusion from 
the above caption, for we have no intention 
at present of reducing the subscription price 
of our paper below what it now is, but we 
simply wish to state that we have on hand a 
considerable number of Vols. 6 and 7. bound, 
which we have concluded to offer at $2 each. 
All of the previous and several of the subse- 
quent volumes are entirely exhausted; there- 
fore, we are willing to dispose of Vols. 6 and 7 
at the prices above named. These volumes 
contain a great deal of scientific information 
valuable and useful to all. Enclose $2 in a 


letter, and we will forward either by return & 


of mail. 
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The Metal Magnesium. 


The following interesting article by the 
well known chemists, M.M. H. Sainte-Claire 
Deville and Caron, of Paris, is condensed 
from Comptes Rendus:— 


The chemical properties of magnesium 
have been determined with extreme perfection 
by M. Bussy, to whom we owe the discovery 
of this metal. There exists, however, in this 
metal a physical property which has, as yet, 
been overlooked, it is a new fact in which it 
resembles zinc, to which it was already so 
closely allied. Magnesium is volatile like 
zinc, and nearly at the same temperature. 
Thirty grammes (about one ounce) have been 
distilled easily ata time. When the magne- 
sium is pure it leaves no residue, and the 
sublimed metal is white, surrounded with a 
small quantity of oxyd. When it is impure 
it leaves a certain amount of very light 
black matter of a complicated nature, and 
then the distilled magnesium is covered over 
with small needle-shaped crystals, which are 
colorless and transparent, and which soon 
decompose of their own accord into ammonia 
and magnesia; this action indicates the pro- 
bable existence of a nitride of magnesium, 
analogous to those remarkable bodies which 
Wobhler and Rose have already discovered in 
a certain number of simple bodies. 


Magnesium fuses at a temperature close 
approaching that at which zinc fuses. At a 
little higher temperature it burns with a 
dazzling flame, in the midst of which can be 
observed, from time to time, tufts of an indigo 
blue tint, more especially if it is burned in a 
jet of oxygen. The combustion of the mag- 
nesium is accompanied with all the pheno- 
mena observed in the combustion of zinc, and 
which dénote a volatile metal, of which the 
oxyd is fixed and infusible. 


The density of magnesium was found to be 
equal to 1°75; it can be filed very well, and 
burnishes beautifully ; it keeps very well in 
the atmosphere when it is pure and its sur- 
face polished, but is scarcely equal to zinc in 
this respect. 

Six hundred grammes of chloride of mag- 
nesium, prepared by the ordinary process, 
but with great care, are mixed with about 
100 grammes of chloride of sodium, which 
has been previously fused, or a mixture of 
the chlorides of sodium and potassium and 
100 grammes of pure fluoride of calcium; 
these are all in powder. To these are added, 
in small pieces, 100 grammes of sodium, and 
the whole, mixed intimately, is thrown into 
an earthenware crucible at a red heat, and 
afterwards covered with a lid. In a short 
time the action begins, and when the noise 
ceases the crucible is uncovered, and the 
melted mass stirred by means of an iron rod 
until it appears homogeneous; globules of 
magnesium are now observed, and the cruci- 
ble is taken from the fire to cool. When the 
saline mass is about to congeal it is again 
agitated, and all the small particles of metal 
spread over it are gathered together by 
means of the iron rod, and formed into one 
piece, which is drawn on a plate of iron. The 
scoria or slag may be fused ever again, once 
or even twice, and each time a small quantity 
of the metal is obtained from it. Six hun- 
dred grammes of chloride of magnesium 
acted upon by 100 grammes of sodium has 
yielded forty-five grammes of magnesium. 


The crude magnesium is introduced into a 
hollow vessel coated with charcoal, and this 
again is placed in a tube likewise coated 
with charcoal, and the whole brought to a 
lively red, almost white, heat, while a stream 
of hydrogen gas is made to pass slowly 
through the tube, which is inclined down- 
wards in the furnace; all the magnesium con- 
denses just beyond the hollow vessel, and is 
gathered easily when the tube is cold. It is 
afterwards fused in a mixture of the chlorides 
of magnesium and sodium and fluoride of cal- 
cium. 

In distilling magnesium, if the current of 
hydrogen is too strong, a little metallic pow- 
der is curried out of the apparatus along with 
the hydrogen gas. If this is ignited it burns 
with one of the most beautiful flames it is 
possible to imagine, and this experiment 
would make a charming exhibition for a lec- 
ture room. 
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Cutting Belt Holes in Floors or Partitions. 

There are some who uniformly make it a 
practice to first cut a hole by guess, next to 
enlarge it on the side found necessary by trial, 
until a large hole is produced, and then to 
cover it again with a board, go that the hole 
finally left in the floor or partition is of the 
right size; but the job is very slovenly done, 
and the board used to cover the botch-work 
is a very considerable nuisance. We propose 
to show, by the annexed diagrams, how the 
work can be so marked out that each hole 
can be cut with certainty, exactly in the right 
place, of the right size, and even of exactly 
the proper bevel. 

Let A be the pulley beneath the floor—it 
matters not, for our purpose, whether it be 
the driver or the driven—and B one above. 
It is desired to belt them together, while C O 


is a thick and substantial floor, forbidding all 
communication until the belt holes are cut. 

First, Plumb down from the periphery of B, 
and measure the distance to the surface of the 
floor at D,—suppose this be fourteen inches. 

Second, Bore a gimlet hole at D, and meas- 
ure the thickness of the floor—suppose this 
be tbree inches. 

Third, Leave the point ot the gimlet pro- 
jecting through, and go beneath. 

Fourth, Plumb up from A, and measure 
the hight of the lower side of the floor at E— 
suppose this be sixteen inches. 

Fifth, Measure the horizontal distance from 
E to D—suppose this be ten feet. 

Sixth, Now go to a clear place on the floor, 
or on a side wall, and draw, with the trammel 
or beam compass, or simply with a piece of 
chalk tied by a string, a circle of the same 
size as B. 

Seventh, Measure off from the periphery of 
B a distance of fourteen inches. 

Highth, Draw, by means of the straight 
edge and square, a long straight line, at right 
angles to the last. 

Ninth, Draw another, parallel thereto, and 
three inches further from B. These two lines 
represent the upper and lower sides of the 
floor. 

Tenth, Measure off, from the point which 
represents the gimlet hole, the distance of ten 
feet. 

Eleventh, Again lay your square, and draw 
a line at rightangleson the side opposite to B. 

Twelfth, On this lay off the sixteen inches, 
and represent, by a proper circle, the pulley, A. 
Your diagram now shows the pulleys, A and 
B, and the floor between them, in their true 
relative positions, while the gimlet hole indi- 
cates a point on the floor to measure from. 

Thirteenth, Lay a straight edge alternately 
on each side of the two circles, in the same 
manner as a belt would stretch, to connectthe 
pulleys, and mark thelines where each oblique- 
ly crosses the diagram of the floor at Fand G. 

Fourteenth, Measure the distance of each, 
from the point, D, and proceed to lay off those 
distances on the surface of the floor actually 
to be cut. 

Fifteenth, Incline your auger to the same 
bevel as the lines of your diagram, and bore 
holes at the points indicated. 

Sixteenth, Through these holes stretch a 
slender cord, and pass it round the pulleys, to 
test the accuracy of your work. If correct, 
the cords should stretch tightly through the 
hole without touching. But your measures will 
probably have been taken with some slight 
errors ; therefore, 

Seventeenth, Incline your saw to exactly 
the bevel indicated by the diagram, and pro- 
ceed to enlarge the belt hole to the proper 
extent, taking care to enlarge it most in the 
direction indicated by the tendency of the 


cord, so as to correct whatever errors have 


been introduced by the imperfection of your 


diagram. 


This whole operation, although it appears 


quite elaborate, is really very simple, and can 


be performed in about the same time as the 


reader has probably been employed in study- 


ing out our description. The diagrams may 
be made on a smaller scale, so as to be drawn 
on the drafting board if desired. But while 


this process would allow greater accuracy in 
the construction, it would also involve a lia- 
bility to errors in the reducing or enlarging 


of the dimensions, especially if the operator 
is not accustomed to drafting. Hither scale 
(the full size or a smaller) may be employed, 


as circumstances may dictate; and it is obvi- 
ous that the same method which we have 
shown for cutting floors can be applied to cut- 
ting through side partitions, or inclined bulk- 
heads, or any other obstruction. By working 


the same process in somewhat of a reverse 
direction, and laying out on the diagram -of 


the floor the dimensions of each beam in its 


proper place, it is also not difficult so to 


locate the pulleys that the belt shall stretch 
clear of all such timbers, as far as it is prac- 
ticable to do so. It will, of course, be borne 
in mind, in all these cases, that if the belt is 
to be deflected by a tightener, provision must 
be made therefor. 

This simple chapter may be of considerable 
service to many an ingenious and skillful 
man, who has not had the opportunity to bor- 
row such expedients from others by direct ob- 
servation. 

a aso 
Another Perpetual Motion. 

The editor of the Hallowell (Me.) Gazette, 
in his issue of the 9th inst., says :—‘“ The Sci- 
ENTIFIO AMERICAN and other unbelieving sci- 
entific journals, as well as individuals of scep- 
tical temperaments, will, no doubt, be aston- 
ished to know that perpetual motion has at 
last been demonstrated successfully, and that 
power sufficient for driving machinery accom- 
panies the discovery.” 

We are astonished at this roll of Maine 
thunder. We have no doubt, however, but 
“the discovery will be accompanied with sufficient 
power (in some manner) to drive the machin- 
ery.” The nature of this perpetual motion is, 
we are told by the Gazette, “the application 
of gravitation upon a perpetual lever.” Well, 
this really does astonish us. It is far too deep- 
ly scientific for us to penetrate into its pene- 
tralia. The editor of the Gazette seems to 
have been considerably excited in composing 
his article. He says, ‘““ We may be considered 
enthusiastic on this subject, but we beg of the 
public not to condemn until they have ocular 
demonstration of the practical operation and 
value of this ingenious mechanical triumph.” 
He also says, “This machine will inevita- 
bly produce an entire revolution in motive 
power.” 

The inventor of this perpetual motion is 
Cyrus Putnam, of Hallowell, who is prepar- 
ing his model for exhibition at Washington. 
We must tell the editor of the Gazette that 
he requests too much when he so earnestly 
begs of the public not to condemn until they 
have ocular demonstration of the value of 
Mr. Putnam’s machine. It was his duty to 
have the demonstration made before he said 
a word about it. We advise him to bring it 
on to this city, and set it up in the Museum 
alongside of Mr. Willis’ perpetual motions, 
now on exhibition, where it will have a fair 
opportunity of showing its perpetual lever to 
the greatest gravitating advantage. 

———<_=- &- 

Notes on Science and Foreign Inventions. 

Furnaces for Smelting Ores—An improve- 
ment in blast furnaces for smelting ores has 
recently been invented by E. H. C. Moncton, 
of Bengal. It relates to the method of intro- 
ducing the air. The sides of the furnace are 
surrounded with a series of tubes for the pur- 
pose of causing the air to converge from all 
sides upwards and downwards. The orifices 
of the tubes above the melted metal are larger 
than those in the lower portion below the sur- 
face, and the upper tubes slant in a down- 
ward direction, and cause the flame to rever- 
berate on the mass below, thus concentrating 
the heat. 

A similar improvement in smelting has been 
patented by F. Levick, of the Blaina Iron 
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Works, Wales. He enlarges the proportions 
of the blasting furnace, and inserts tweers ra- 
dially round the hearth, in two tiers, one 
above the other. The surface of the metal is 
enlarged, and the blast is employed at a 
higher pressure than is commonly used. By 
these improvements, it is stated that great 
economy in fuel is effected. 

Sudden Stopping of Factory Machinery—It 
is very desirable for some purposes that the 
machinery of a factory should be capable of as 
sudden stoppage as a power loom, which is 
arrested by the breaking of a single thread. 
The utility of such management of machinery 
was instanced at a recent Coroners’ inquest, 
at Bradford, Eng. It was in the case of a 
person who was killed by machinery in one of 
the factories, in which, if there had been an 
arrangement for its sudden stoppage, the ac- 
cident could have been prevented. The fore- 
man of the jury, J. Smith, a worsted spinner, 
stated that in his own mill he had adopted an 
invention by which the entire machinery 
could be stopped on the very instant that 
danger was observed. In ¢his factory, when- 
ever an overlooker is about to repair or put 
on a belt, a tap on an adjoining pipe is placed 
in the hand of another person, which in case 
of danger is quickly turned, and a volume of 
air thrown into the condenser of the driving 
engine, which instantly stops it and the whole 
machinery. 

Railroads and Locomotives.—Spain, it seems, 
is beginning to arouse to a sense of the im- 
portance of railroads, but she has been 
spurred up by those foreign to her own soil. 
A new railroad from the port of Santander 
to Alar is now being constructed, and the 
first section of it has recently been completed, 
and opened with great religious ceremonies. 
This railroad when completed will be eighty 
miles long, and bas been superintended by Mr. 
J. Mould, an English engineer. The cuttings 
and embankments are of a most stupendous 
character. On some sections in the moun- 
tains the locomotives run at an elevation of 
3,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Messrs. Sharp & Stewart, of Manchester, 
England, have just finished their thousandth 
locomotive. This is the second shop in 
England which has constructed a thousand 
locomotives, the other being a firm in New- 
castle. 

Great Steamship Project.—M. H. Clare, Jr., 
of Liverpool, proposes to build four iron 
steamships of 10,000 tuns burden each, as 
mail vessels between that city and Australia. 
He is prepared to have this number of such 
steamships constructed and ready for sea in 
one year, each costing $2,000,000, if the Go- 
vernment will guarantee to him a fair rate 
of postage for the service rendered. The 
speed of these vessels will be warranted 
twenty miles per hour, and the voyage only 
thirty days. He is confident that he can con- 
struct such vessels, so that they shall be 
proof against wind and water—foundering at 
sea—fire and shot. This is certainly a great 
project ; but it will be wise to wait and wit- 
ness what the Great Eastern will accomplish 
before measures are taken to carry it out. 

Continuous Compressing Machine—T. King 
of London, has secured a patent for a con- 
tinuous press, which consists in arranging 
two endless broad perforated bands of articu- 
lated links, in such a manner that while each 
band works around two drums, the faces of 
the two bands are inclined to each other 
at an angle in the direction of their length. 
The space between them is therefore of a 
wedge shape, and any material—hay, hemp, 
&c., placed between them at the wide end, 
will, when they move toward the narrow end, 
carry the article forward, and compress it 
gradually between them. 

Fire Arm Prize—The Sardinian Govern- 
ment, through their Minister of War, has 
caused a proclamation to be issued, inviting 
the inventors and manufacturers of small 
arms throughout the world to contest for the 
best firearm as a war weapon. A premium 
of 10,000 francs wil be awarded to the party 
or person whose weapon shall eventually be 
approved by the Central Committee of Ar- 
tillery, at the city of Turin, as worthy of 
adoption by the infantry of the line, or rifle- 
men. 
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G.B. R., of Ill.—Valves acting on the same principle 
as yours are found among the earliest examples of the 
steam engine, inf historical works on the subject. We 
cannot say that we have seen precisely the same ar- 
rangement of passages communicating with steam and 
escape chests, but at any rate, your arrangement is not 
substantially different. Such valves have been long 
discarded, as they are difficult to keep tight. 

J. B. & Co., of Pa.—You should have sent us a drawing 
of the valve itself, on a good sized scale, to enable us to 
understand it properly. As far as we understand it from 
your description and drawing, we suppose your valve to 
be substantially like the slide valve, except that its form 
and motion are made circular. If that is the case, it is 
not new or patentable ; but if this is not the character of 
your valve send us a drawing or model of it, and we will 
express our opinion. 

W.U. G., of Vt—The subject of sewing machine pat- 
ents is so complicated that it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain how many patentsa machine infringed upon, and it 
is no part of our business to gointo questions of infringe- 
ment. We will inform you, however, that all needle 
and shuttle machines are considered to infringe on the 
patent of Elias Howe, Jr. It isa matter of some doubt 
whether your machine contains any patentable feature. 
There is certainly nothing patentable on the cam and 
lever, and we are pretty sure there is nothing in the con- 
trivance for regulating the length. The device for 
keeping the thread from tangling differs very little from 
other means employed for the same purpose. 

H.H., of N. Y.—The Pulley Engine, designed as a sub- 
stitute forthe crank, which created such a stir among 
the mechanics some years ago, you will find illustrated 
and described in Vol. 6, Scientific American. It has had 
no success. In the same volume you will find Mathiot’s 
articles on the voltaic battery. The author has long 
been employed as electro-metallurgist in connection with 
the U. S. Coast Survey. You can gather much valuable 
nformation from these articles. 

H. C., of Boston—We cannot advise you to put a 
wooden cornice on a building which otherwise will be 
nearly fire-proof, as it may prove to be the cause of 
great damage to it in case of fire originating in build- 
ings contiguous toit. An iron cornice would be much 
better, and the difference in cost not material, consider- 
jngthe damage which might arise fromthe cause above 
stated. We remember in 1852, a disastrous fire occurred 
in Montreal. The Bishop’s church and palace, built o,¢ 
stone, took fire in consequence of the wooden cornices 
and eave troughs, and were destroyed. An iron orstone 
cornice would probably have saved these noble build- 
ing3. 

R. P., of Ill—In your former communication, where 
you used the words ‘‘ manufactured article ’’ we supposed 
you had reference to the machine upon which the pat- 
ent existed, and not to the product ofthat machine. The 
patentis not a compound one—covering the machine 
and the product of that machine. For instance, butter 
made in a patented churn is-free to be sold anywhere, 
and to be eaten by any one who may happen to possess 
it. Boards planed by a patent planing machine can be 
freely sold wherever purchasers can be found for them. 
There is no legal objection to the sale and use of satinett, 

although it may have been produced ina patented loom. 
These examples will suffice to remove your difficulty. 

Cc. C. G., of Conn.—We do not know of one class of in- 
véntions more difficult to decide upon, when doubt exists, 
than the steam boiler. The reason for this is obvious, as 
no one subject is more important to the industrial arts 
therefore a great amount of ingenuity has been expended 
in improving it. We do not think there is any good 
ground to hope fora patent on your arrangement. Ifyou 
will refer to page 232, Vol. 7, Scientific American, you 
will find a plan essentially the same as yours. The vol- 
ume referred to contains a valuable history of steam 
boilers. 

E. W. C., of Boston—A great number of patents have 
been grantedfor machines capable of sawing both sides 
of a marble monument at once. 

C.S., of Pa.—We had not inmind at the time you men- 
tion the ‘“‘Tinman’s Guide,” by Mr. Sheldon, or we 
should probably have referred to it. We cannot speak 
of its merits from personal knowledge. 

A. S.of Pa.—Grape sugar is obtained from grapes and 
various fruits. It is quitedifferent from cane sugar, and 
not as sweet. The crystalized portions of honey are grape 
sugar. By boiling a solution of cane sugar for twenty 
hours, part of it will be converted into grape sugar. Itis 
not for sale by our druggists generally, but any chemist 
will prepare it for you. If you introduce into some 
starch made into paste in boiling water a littla sulphuric 
acid, and boil the solution for six hours, the starch will 
be converted into grape sugar. The quantity of acid em- 
ployed should be about one-eighteenth in weight that of 
the water. 

J.D. B.,of Ala—Wash your cassimere pants in strong 
cold soap suds, then rinse them well in warm water to re- 
moveallthe soap. They mustnotbe rubbed on a wash- 
board, but between the hands, or on a table with a brush, 
nor must they be wrung like linen. Hang them out to dry 
inthe air. When they aredry, get them pressed bya 
tailor , and they will look almost as well as when new. 

J. D., of N. Y—A smoke-pipe twelve inches in dia- 
meter and thirty feet high is sufficient fer a 20-horse 
power engine. If you use a higher chimney you will 
have a stronger draft in proportion to its increase of 
hight 

G. W. Greene, of Shelburne, N. H., wants to purchase 
a good portable cider mill. 

8S. & D., of —.The model of your steamboat propeller 
has been examined, and it is anold and well known 
device. A series of floats or paddles working upon 
double cranks, so that while one set is acting the other 
is rising out of the water, is shown in several modelsin 
the Patent Office, and on page 144, Vol. 5. Scr. Am., you 
will find an engraving which represents your wheel in 
principle. 

J.C. B., of Ohio—There is no acid used in the pickle 
employed for hardening cast steel. 

S. M., of Pa.—Vol. 6 of this paper contains a series of il- 
lustrated articles upon the science of hydrostatics which 
are well worthy Of your attention. We cannotname any 
specific work which is of much value upon this subject. 


E.R. C., of N. C.—The “Complete Practical Brewer,” 
published by Henry C. Baird, of Philadelphia, contains 
the information you want respecting the manufacture of 
various kinds of beer. 

G. S C, of Vt—Printers’ ink is composed of lamp 
black and linseed oil. The latter is boiled at a high 
heat, and slightly burned, and some soap is added with 
the lamp black. 

E. B., of N. H.—The loss of power by the lateral pres- 
sure, of, in other words, the friction, of the screw pro- 
peller is variable, but is generally less than that by the 
plunge and lift of the paddle wheel. 

R.B.B.,of Ohio—We cannot insert your inquiry in 
the shape you have prepared it, as it will cause the 
answers which may come to it to be addressed to us. 
This we will not permit under any circumstances—our 
own correspondence is as muchas we can carefully at- 
tend to. 

Money received at the Scientific American Office 
onaccountof Patent Office business for the week ending 
Saturday, May 16, 1857 :— 

C.W.C., of N. Y., $25; J. H.B., of Mich., $30; E.L. 
L,of N. Y., $25; C.N.L.,of N.Y., $75; F. B. W., of 
Wis., $30 ; J. D. H,, of Ill., $10; D. & R., of N. Y., $10; 
S. & T., of Conn., $30; A. C., of Ill., $35; J. B,, of Ill., 
$55; C. C. A., of Min. Ter., $30; W. H.H., of Cal., $30; 

W.H. W.,of N. J., $25; H. W., of Vt., $30; M. L., of N. 
Y., $250 ; P. A. S., of N. J., $30; J. S., of O., $40; G.W. 
B., of N. Y., $25; C. T. S., of Mass, $25; J. H.F., of 
Cal., $40 ; C. A., of Conn., $50 ; J. R. H., of Me., $25; J. 
C. M.. of O.,$20; H. B., of Pa., $30; J. F.T., of S.C., 
$30; C. B.S., of Mass., $3); H.K, of N. Y., $29. 

Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with 
the following initials have been forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, May 16, 1857: 


H.K.,of N. Y.; C.W.C., of N. Y.; BE D., of Wis. ; 
E.L.L, of N. Y.; C.D. of N.J.; S.& B., of Vt.; L. 
E.,of Mich. ;S. & T., of Conn. ; C. C. A., of Min. Ter. ; 
J.R.H,of M C. A,, of Conn., (2 cases); J. B., of N. 
Y.; C.T.S., of Mass.; G.W.B., of N. Y,; J.M.B, of 
Conn. ; I. W.L., of N. Y. 
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Important Items, 

(G-Comriete Sers or Votume XII Exnaustep— 
We regret that we are no longer able to furnish com- 
plete sets of the present volume. All the back num- 
bers previous to No. 27 are entirely exhausted. 


Give INnTELLIGIBLE Dik EcTIons—Ve often receive let- 
ters with money enclosed, requesting the paper sent for 
the amount of the enclosure but no name of State given, 
and often with the name of the post office also omitted. 
Persons should be careful to write their names plainly 
when they address publishers, and to name the post of 
fice at which they wish to receive their paper, and the 
State in which the post office is located. 


Parent Laws anv Guiwr To Inventors.—This pam- 
phlet contains not orly the laws but all information 
touching the rules and regulations of the Patent Office. 
Price 12 1-2 cents per copy. A Circular, giving in 
structions to inventors in regard to the size and proper 
construction of their models with other useful informa 
tion to an applicant for a patent, is furnished gratis at 
this office upon application by mail. 


Invenrors Senpine Move s to our addressshould al- 
ways epclose the express receipt, showing that the 
transit expenses have been prepaid. By observing this 
tule we are able, ina great majority of cases, to pre- 
ventthe collection of double charges. Express com- 
panies, either through carelessness or design, often 
neglect to mark their paid packages, and thus, without 
the receipt to confront them,they mulct their customers 
at each end ofthe route. Look out for them. 

Subscribers to the Screntivyic AMERICAN who fail to 
get theirpapers regularly will oblige the publishers by 
stating their complaints in writing. Those who may 
have missed certain numbers can usually have them 
supplied by addressing a note to the office of publica- 
tion. 


Terma of Advertising. 


Twenty-five cents aline each insertion. We respect- 
fully request that our patrons will make their adver- 
tisements as short aspossible. Engravings cannot be ad- 
mittedintothe advertising columns. 


(G> Alladvertisements must be paid for before inser- 
ting. 


IMPORTANT TO INVENT- 
ORS. 


HE UNDERSIGNED having had Exzven years’ 

practical experience in soliciting PATENTS inthis 

and foreign countries, beg to give notice that they con- 

tinue to offertheir services to all who may desire to se- 
cure Patents at home or abroad. 

Over three thousand Letters Patent have been issued, 
whose papers were prepared at this Office, and on an 
average fifteen, or one-third of allthe Patents issued each 
week,are on cases which are prepared at our Agency. 

An able corps of Engineers, Examiners, Draughtsmen, 
and Specification writers are in constant employment, 
which renders us able to prepare applications on the 
shortest notice, while the experience of a long practice, 
and facilities which few others possess, we are able to 
give the most correct counsels to inventors in regard to 
the patentability of inventions placed before us for ex- 
amination. 

Private consultations respecting the patentability of in- 
ventionsare heldfree of charge, with inventors, at our 
office, trom 9 A. M., until4 P. M. Parties residing at a 
distance are informed that it is generally unnecessary for 
them to incur the expense of attending in person, as all 
the steps macessary to secure a patent can be arranged by 
letter. Arough sketch and description of the improve- 
ment should be first forwarded, which we will examine 
and give an opinion as to patentability, without charge. 
Models and fees canbe sent with safetyfrom any part of 
the country by express. In this respect New York is 
more accessible than any other city in our country. 

Circulars of information will be sent free of postage to 
any one wishing to learn the preliminary steps towards 
making an application. 

In addition to the advantages which the long experience 
and great success of our firm in obtaining patents present 
to inventors, they are informed that all inventions pat- 
ented through our establishment, are noticed, at the prop- 
er time,in the Screntiric AMERICAN. This paper is 
read by not less than 100,000 persons every week, and en- 
joys avery wide spread and substantial influence. 

Most of the patents obtained by Americans in foreign 
countries are secured through us ; while it is well known 
that a yerg large proportion of all the patents applied for 
inthe U. §., go through our agency. 

MUNN &CO. 

American and Foreign Patent Attornies, Principal 
Office 128 Fulton street, New York. 
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ing—I will send for $1 asecret art of catching fish 
water as fast as you can pull them out. This isno 
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HE COMBINATION PATENT PORTABLE 
Steam Saw Mill.—This mill is fast coming into use 

in every section of this country, Canada, Cuba, and 
South America. It has received the endorsement of 
several thousand experienced lumber manufacturers, 
and is pronounced by all who have examined its opera- 
tion, to be the most simple, efficient, and practical ma- 
chine tor the purpose ever produced. Ofthe large num- 
ber of these mills now in operation we defy any person 
to point to a single one of them that has failed to give per- 
fectsatisfaction. The entire cost of the mill, with a first 
rate steam engine and boiler of about 15 horse power, the 
whole establishment complete and in perfect running 
order, delivered ready for shipment in this city, is $1,650. 
Portable Engines, Grist Mills, Shingle Machines, &e. 
Send for pamphlet. J. M EMERSON & CO., No.1 
Spruce st. New York, BRAGG, BURROWS & CO., Ae 

ouis, Mo. 


OOD BENDING APPARATUS—Rapid and 
effective for any wood bending, and now in suc- 

cessful use for wheel felloes, bows, chair-rims and seats, 
plow handles, boat timbers, and other bent wood. Ap- 
aratus and territorial rights for sale. Address, JOHN 
}. MORRIS, Patentee, at Spoke and Felloe Manufac- 
tory, Newport, Ky., or No. 113 Mill st., Cincinnati, O. 1* 


ASHING MACHINE—County and State rights 
for sale. A fewmxperiencei agents wanted. Ap- 
Ply tothe inventor, JOSIAH MAYES, Cohoes, N.Y. 


mre SUBSCRIBERS are constantly manufacturing 

and keep forsale, particularly adapted to the use 
of Machinists, Pattern Makers, and nearly all kinds of 
mechanics, cast steel ‘'ry Squares, cast steel Scales, with 
straight edges, cast steel Beveled Straight Edges, cast 
steel Yard Sticks, for sheet iron workers, carriage trim- 
mers, &c., cast steel Thin Straight Edges for draftsmen, 
and a superior scale for Architects and Engineers ; also 
combined Gage and Callipers, an excellent article for 
machinists. These tools took the First Premium at the 
late Fair of the Franklin Institute, and are approved of 
and used by the Mechanical Department of the Govern- 
ment at Washington. We warrant them far superior to 
any other tools of the kind, either of American or foreign 
manufacture. Liberal discount to dealers. DARLING 
& SCHWARTZ, Bangor, Me 


For 
particulars address J.D. PAYNE, Wutkins, N.Y. 36 3* 


URVEYOR’S COMPASSES, Surveying Chains, 

Mathematical Instruments, Microscopes, ‘‘hermome- 
ters, Spy Glasses, Barometers, Magic Lanterns, Air 
Pumps, Gyroscopes, Stereoscopes, Kain Gages, Hydro- 
meters, Pentagraphs, Polyoramas, Philosophical Appara- 
tus, &c,,&c. McALLISTER& BROTHER, (established 
in 1796,) 728 Chesnut st, Philadelphia. Our Priced and 
Descriptive Catalogue (108 pages, 200 illustrations) fur- 
nished gratis, and sent by mail, free of charge, to all parts 
of the United States. 36 2* 


FOR A VALUABLE considera- 
.) GO tion we have furnished to J. R 
STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 16 State st. N.Y.a 
selection of one hundred ef our Choicest Receipts for 
Cooking Kaking, Xc.,the same being in constant use in 
our Hotel The receipts selected are those which are 
the best adapte d to the use of privatetamilies. SIMEON 
LELAND & CO. Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New 
York April 6, 1857. 

The above receipts have been added to J. R. Stafford’s 
‘F amily Receipt Book; which now contains more than 250 
of the most valuable receipts that have ever been pub- 
lished. The above book also contains a chart 23 by 33 
inches, on which are 24splendidly engraved Anatomical 
Tllustrations of the Human Body. This magnificent 
chart should be hung up in every family setting-room. 
The Book and Chart will be sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of 12 cents or stamps, by J. 8 STAFFORD, Prac- 
tical Chemist, 16 State st., New York. 36 2* 


ITUATION WANTED — An experienced and skill- 

tul draughtsman and pattern maker wants asitua- 

tion. Is competent to superintend a shop. Address S, 
this office. 85 3* 


t 


pee ee AP’S Patent Excelsior Pumps are 
acknowledged to be the best and most durahle force 
ump in use, and are fast taking the place of all others 
for steamers, factories, breweries, &c. See engraving in 
No. 34, this Vol. Scientific American. Address BUR- 
NAP &BRISTOL, Albany, N. Y. 34 13* 


OODWORTH’S PATENT PLANING MA- 

chines of every rind sud all prices. A large as- 
sortment on hand ; andI am prepared to construct any 
machine to order from ten days to two weeks, and guar 
antee each machine to be perfect in its construction, and 
sive purchasers entire satisfaction. The patent has ex- 
pired, and will not be renewed. I make this business ex- 
clusive, manufacturing nothing but the Woodworth Ma- 
chines, and for that reason can make a better article for 
less money ; and with my fifteen years’ experience I ful- 
ly guarantee each machine to come up to what I am 
willing to recommend, that is, that each machine shall 
be more than equal to any other manufactured for the 
same price. JOHN H. LESTER, 57 Pearl st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., three blocks above Fulton Ferry. 35 tf 


= TEAM. PUMPS, Boiler Feed Pumps, Stop Valves 

Oil Cups, Cocks, Steam and Water Gauges, sold 

vy TAMES O. MORSE & CO., No. 79 John street, “New 
ork. B 


ridge (o. are now prepared to supply these oils for 
bricating and burning purposes, in quantities to suit. 
I. £. LHOMPSON, 


Botee co, are now COAL OILS—The Brecken- 
u 


Attention of consumers is requested. 
Agent, 98 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


cester, Mass. 33 5* 


ARREL MACHINERY CROZIER’S PATENT 

—TVhis machinery was awarded a gold medalat the 
late Fair of the American Institute. One «ct of these 
machines, driven by 12-horse power, and with the as- 
sistance of 2U men make an average of 600 barrels per day 
of 10 hours, as our tactory in Oswego, N. Y. A portion of 
the machinery may be seen at Messrs. Leonard & Wil- 
son’s, 60 Beaver st., New York, to whom reterence may 


be made. lor machines and rights address, 
WELCH & CROZIER, 
29 1lu* Oswego, N. Y. 
RUESIAN WiELLS.—The subscriber, engineer 
“A of artesian wells and boring for water, has beenen- 


engaged in this business near thirty years, bas recently 
boieda wellfor John Taylor & Co., at their saloon and 
International Hotel, Broadway ; also, wells for our prin- 
cipal brewers, sugar refiners, and others. I wish to cau- 
tion the public against frauds impoxedupon them by par- 
ties claiming to have patents for tools and pipes usecl in 
this business. Address JOHN DISBROW, 61 Walker 
street, or at the Coluinbian Foundry, 45 Duane st. 28 10* 


AWS.—HOE & CO.’S Patent Ground Sawa, Plas. 
tering Trowels, &c., can be had wholesale and re- 
tail, at the principal hardware stores, at the salesrooms 
of the manufacturers, »9 and 31 Gold st, or at the works 
cor. of Broome, Sheriff, and Columbia sts., N.Y. 1lJus- 
trated catalogues, containing prices and information 
interesting to sawyers generally, wiil be sent by post on 
application. 27 3:08 


BGR aAyine ON WGGD and B45 MICAL 
DRAWING, by RICHARD TEN EYCK, Jr., 
128 Fulton street, N. ¥., Engraver to the Scientific 
American. 16tf 


@ INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 
Rooms with power, for the exhibition of machinery. 
can be had in the Depot Buildings, corner of Elm and 
Franklinsts. The location is extremely desirable for its 
prominence and convenience to the business part of the 
city. Apply toT. BENNETT, onthe premises. 34 tf 


EORGE 8. LINCOLN & CQ., Hartford, Conn 
Manufacturers of Machinists’ Tools. An assortmen 


HOSE SUPERIOR MACHINISTS TOOLS can 
only be obtained at CARPENTER & PLASS’, 

No. 479 First avenue, N. Y. Every variety and size of 
togl Constantly on hand, or made to order at short notice. 


from New Englandor New York. A. W.HARRI- 


Cron New Enel AGENTS, able and honest men 
SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 35 13* 


NERDS POWTED Card Clothing, for cardin; 
Flax, Tow, Hemp, and Jute. English leather an 
wire warranted. RICHARD KITSO 


Lowell, Mass. 
YOUNG MEN can make over 100 


100 cent. sure Brett, Apply (en osing 


cl 
stamp) to M. J. COOK, A.B., Detroit, Mich. 37 2 


» Manufscturer, 
35 4* 


ITSON’S PATENT COTTON OPENERS are 
now in extensive use, and can be seen in operation 
at some of the largest corporations in Lowell, and other 
places. Important improvements have been made in 
them very recently. They are cheaper, more durable, 
and do the work better than any other machine. Apply 
to RICHARD KITSON. Lowell, Mass. 35 4 

PER CENT. PROFIT made in manufac- 

turing my Inks.—Recipes for making Black, 

Blue, Red, and Indelible Inks, at a cost of 6 cents per gal 
lon. Copyright secured. Sent post paid for $3 with right 


to manufacture and sell. Register a] letters, and address 
N. R. GARDNER, Peace Dale, R. I 36 2* 


OURCE OF IMMENSE PROFIT Mailed tree on 
reception of 10 cents. Address, GEORGE LEE, 
Troy, N. Y. 34 4* 


D. BARNETT, Malleable and Grey Iron Foun- 
l@ dry, Hamilton street, corner of McWhorter, 
ewark, N. J. Orders promptly attendedto. 28 10* 


OILER FLUES—A1] sizes, and any jength desired, 
prompily furnished, by JAMES 0. MORSE & CO., 
No. 79 John street, New York. 28 13 


Wi7 ROUGHT IRON PIPE—Plain and galvanized 
sold at wholesale, by JAMES O. MORSE & CO., 
No. 79 John street, New Yor. 28 13 


NGINEERING.—The undersigned is prepared to 

furnish specifications, estimates, plansin general or 
detail of steamships, steamboats, propellers, high and low 
pressure engines, boilers and machinery of every descrip- 
tion, Broker in steam vessels, machinery, boilers, &c. 
General Agent for Ashcroft’s Steam and Vacuum Gauges, 
Allen & Noyes’ Metallic Self-adjusting Conical Packing, 
Faber’s Water Guage, Sewell’s Salinometers, Dudgeon’s 
Hydraulic Lifting Press, Roe bling’s Patent Wire Ropefor 
hoisting and steering purposes, Machine ry Oil of the most 
approved kind, etc. 

CHARLES W.COPELAND, 
27 eowtf 


Consulting Engineer, 64 Broadway 
LOCKS FOR CHURCHES, Court Houses, &c. 
(First Premium, at the Fair 1856 and 1857) ; 
also Regulators and Time Pieces for jewellers, Railroads, 
&c. ; illuminated dials of all sizes, all warranted. Ad- 
dress JOHN SHERRY, Oakland Works, Sag Harbor, 
N.Y. 23: 12*eow 


wy VISS DRAWING INSTRUMENTS — A full 
stock of these celebrated instruments always on 
AMSLER & WIR 


hand. Catalogues gratis. A 
211 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


2D 14*eow 


ORTABLE STEAM &NGINES.—S. C. HILLS 

{ No. 12 Plattst.,N.Y., offers for sale these Engines, 
with Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, etc., all complete, an 
very compact, from 2 to 10 horse power, suitable for print 

ers, carpenters, farmers, planters, &c. A 21-2 horsecan 

be seen in store, it occupiesa space 6 by 3 feet, weigh 

1500 1bs., price $240; other sizesin proportion. 28 edw 
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of new and second hand machinery constantly on hand. 
N ACHINE BELTING, Steam Packing, Engine 
Hose.—The superiority of these articles manufac- 
tured of vulcanized rubber is established. Every belt 
will be_ warranted superior to leather, at one-third less 
price. The Steam Packing is made in every variety, and 
warranted to stand 300degs. of heat. The hose never 
needs oiling, and is warranted to stand any required pres- 
sure ; together with all varieties of rubber adapted to 
mechanical purposes. Directions, prices, &c., can be ob- 
tained by mail or otherwise, at our warehouse. New 
York Belting and Packing Co, JOHN H. CHEEVER, 
Treasurer, No. 6 Dey street, N. Y. 2itft 


AGE’S PATENT PERPETUAL LIME KILN, 
will burn 100 barrels of lime with three cords of 
wood eve ry 24 hours; likewise my coal kiln will burn 150 
bushel with 1 tun bituminous coal in the same time ; coal 
is not mixed withlimestone. Rights for sale. 
23tf C. D. PAGH, Rochester, N Y. 


WY Sob gRTH’s PATENT PLANING MA- 
chines—Patent expires Dec. 27th, 1856. Machines 
constantly on hand, together with steam engines and 
boilers of all sizes. Lathes, planers, drills, circular saw 
mills, belting of leather and rubber of the best quality, 
Orders respectfully solicited at the Machine Depa, 
163 Greenwich st., N. Y A. L. ACKERMAN. 368 


FR ORBES & BOND, Artists, 89 Nassau st, N.Y.,Me- 
[* chanicaland general Draughtsmen on wood,stone,&¢ 


AP-WELDED IRON BOILER TUBES.—Pross- 
er’s Patent.—Every article necessary to drill the 
tube-plates, and set the tubes in the best manner. 
18tf THOS. PROSSER & SON, 28 Platt st., N.Y 


Oo STEAM ENGINES—From 8 to 40-horse power 

‘ also Portable pngines and boilers; they are a 
class engines, and wi » sold chea 8 Ww 
BURDON, 102 Front st., Brooklyn. Pees 27 tf 


Go. QUARTZ MILLS of the most improved con- 
struction; will crush more quartz and do it finer 
than any machine now in use, and costs much less. WM 
BURDON, 102 Front st., Brooklyn. 27 tf 


ot: OIL! OIL!—For railroads, steamers, and for 
machinery and burning—Pease’s Improved Machine- 
ry and Burning Oil will save fifty per cent.,and will not 
gum. This oil possesses qualities vitally essential for lubri- 
cating and burning, and found in no other oil. It is of 
fered to the public upon the most reliable, thorough, and 
practical test. Our most skillful engineers and machinists 
pronounce itsuperior and cheaper than any other, and 
the only oil that is in all cases reliable and will not gum. 
The Scientific American, after several tests, Rronounced 
it superior toany other they have ever used for machin- 
ery.’ For sale only by the inventor and manufacturer. 
_F.S. PEASH, 61 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
N. B,—Reliable orders filled for any part ofthe United 
States and Europe. 27 tf 


EW HAVEN MFG. CO,.—Machinists’ Tools, Iron 

Planers, Engine and Hand Lathes, Drills, Bolt Cut- 

ters, Gear Cutters Chucks &c., on hand and finishing. 

These Tools are of suberior quality, and are for gale low 

for cash or approved paper. For cuts giving full descrip- 

tion and prices, address, “New Haven Manufacturing 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 27 tf 


ARRISON’S 30 INCH GRAIN MILLS—La- 
test Patent.— A supply constantly on hand. Price 
$200. Address New Haven Manufacturing Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 27 tf 


| 3 eae INCRUSTATIONS PREVENTED~ 


A simple and cheap condenser manufactured by 

m. Burdon, 102 Front st.,Brooklyn, will take every par- 
ticles of lime or salt out of the water, rendering it as pure 
as Croton, before entering the boiler. Persons in want 
ofsuch maehines will please state what the bore and 
sroke ofthe engines are, and what Jind of water mn to be 
used. tt 


Science amy Art. 


Splendid Church Clock. 

Messrs. H. Sperry & Co., of this city, have 
just completed, for St. George’s Church, (Dr. 
Tyng’s.) a clock, which is in many re- 
spects the finest in the world. The church 
has two towers, and each is to show faces on 
three of its sides. The single clock, there- 
fore, which is connected by a line of shafting 
beneath the roof, hag really six external faces 
and twelve hands. The clock is not nearly 
as large in frame as the mammoth clock by 
Mr. Dent, in the new Houses of Parliament, 


* London, but several of its principal pa rts are 


larger, and the mechanism, which is of the 
simplest possible kind, is far superior in both 
material and workmanship. The works of 
the London clock are of iron, cast with the 
teeth ; those in this are of the best composition 
metal, cut by machinery in the most scientific 
form. The powerful first motion wheels of 
the former are 27 inches in diameter—of the 
latter 28 inchcs. The pendulum of the former 
is 15 feet in length—cf the latter. 2t feet. 

The escapement of tbis clock is of the form 
known as the pin-wheel, one of the dead beat 
styles. The pallets are mounted with agate. 
This is the same general style with which this 
firm have been so successful in their clocks 
for depots, and other situations requiring very 
accurate indications of time. Several new 
features, however, have been introduced, 
speciaily adapting the mechanism to its in- 
creased size; and much admiration is elicited 
by the skill and exquisite heauty of the whole. 
All the work is mounted and finished in the 
highest style known. 


De Sendzimir’s Windmill. 

Wind power, unlike water power, costs 
nothing for inundated meadows, and subjects 
one to no law suits for damages. Unlike 
steam power it costs nothing for fuel, adds 
nothing to insurance premiums, and brings 
about no funerals by explosions. Unlike elec- 
tro-magnetic and hot air engines, it will go, 
sometimes, with considerable power, and unlike 
these motors does not destroy itself in working 
except when it works too fast. The greatest 
objection to wind mills, of course, is their ex- 
treme reluctance to operate in a dead calm— 
a difficulty which even Yankee ingenuity has 
not yet succeeded in overcoming—but the 
next greatest is their violent motion in gales 
and their tendency to irregular starts under 
any circumstances, and these have to a con- 
siderable extent been obviated by a large 
number of very successful inventions. The 
accompanying illustration represents a wind 
mill patented by Mr. Joseph De Sendzimir, of 
South Oyster Bay, L. I, on the 3d of March, 
1857, in which the self-regulating apparatus 
is very effectual and admirable, being ac- 
complished by the almost universally adopted 
means of swivelling or turning the vanes, so 
that when revolving rapidly they present 
their edges to the wind at a less favorable 
angle. 

The vanes, E, are inclosed in a ring or rim, 
D, of sufficient strength and accuracy of form 
to carry a belt, M. which after passing round 
the guide pulleys, O O, imparts its motion to 
the horizontal pulleys, N, from which its 
power may be transmitted with facility to 
any machinery which it is to impel. The 
pivots on which the vanes, E, are mounted do 
not hold them equally balanced, but gives 
them a tendency to turn when acted on by 
the wind. This tendency is resisted by the 
gravity of the weight, L, which weight acts 
on the lever, K, in such a manner as to urge 
the frame, G G, forward, and thus by its 
connection to the brackets, F, to turn the vanes 
in the opposite direction. By this means the 
wind tends always to turn them in one direction 
and the weight in the other, and consequently 
L sinks and turns them into a more favorable 
position whenever the wind slackens, and rises 
in obedience to the superior force of the wind 
and allows the vanes to present themselves 
more edgewise whenever either a sudden gust 
or a more permanent freshening of the breeze 
is experienced. The lever, I, acts on the 
other extremity of the frame, G, so that by 
pulling on the rope, J, by hand, the vanes can 


at any time be turned into their extreme 
edgewise position, and the mill stopped. 

This is a very convenient self-regulating 
apparatus, but the chief novelty of the whole 
arrangement consists in its being mounted in 
the manner represented, in the frame, A. 
Windmills are usually made capable of ro- 
tation in this respect so as to present their 
face in the best position to the current of air, 
but in even the best arranged of ordinary 
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mills the continual variations in the direction 
of the wind makes it impossible to adjust the 
position perfectly by hand, and in the self-ad- 
justing mills the friction due to the method of 
mounting, and the lateral pressure of the 
wind prevents its attaining exactly its proper 
position. In Mr. De Sendzimir’s mill the ver- 
tical frame, A, is mounted with perfect free- 
dom to revolve horizontally in the strong 
trussedframe represented. The guide pulleys, 


DE SENDZIMIR’S WINDMILL. 


O O, are mounted on an arm, A’, of the frame, 
A, and of course necessarily revolve with it. 
The frame, A, is provided with a vertical vane, 
not represented, which acts in the ordinary 
manner, but with much greater effect than usual 
in keeping the wheel always in the right 
plane, to receive the full effect of the current 
of air. It is found by experiment that even a 


comparatively slight deviation from the proper 
position of a wind mill produces a quite sen- 
sible loss of effect, a loss which, in light 
winds, is quite serious. This mill turns al- 
most frictionless, and consequently is always 
in very nearly its best possible position. 

For further information address the inven- 
tor at South Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Chemical Opinions of the National Hotel 
Disease. 


This malady, which has excited so much 
and such general attention, has been made 
the subject of a lecture by Dr. T. Antisel, de- 
livered before the National Institute at Wash- 
ington. Init he asserted that the sickness 
could not have been caused by mineral poison 
or strychnine. The symptoms of the disease 
were, irritation of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and alimentary canal, and great 
prostration accompanying the diarrhea. He 
believes that all the charges against filth, rats, 
and water, which have been made as being the 
source of its origin, had no foundation in fact. 
He examined the water and the cisterns, and 
foundthemclean. He also examined the milk 
used, and some fowl, (partridge) which was 
a suspected cause. He examined all the 
liquids in the place for metallic poisons, but 
without success; neither antimony, arsenic, 
mercury, nor copper were present. None of 
the symptoms indicated any of the metallic 
poisons, excepting antimony. In conclusion 
he says :— 

“Upon the whole, it appears that there does 
not seem to be any evident cause sufficient to 
produce this endemic. The symptoms pre- 
clude the idea of metallic poisons, or of 
strychnia; and since some were affected who 
did not meal in the house, this cause is fur- 
ther removed; and, finally, since chemical ex- 
aminations when the disease was prevalent 


did not detect it, that cause must be dis- 
missed. The symptoms also do not warrant 
the idea of atmospheric poisons as we at pre- 
sent are acquainted with them, for these, as 
shown, are either mephitic or miasmatic. 
The mephitic poisons produce asphyxia, or 
convulsive affections; the miasmatic poisons 
produce either remittant or typhoid fevers ; 
but, as neither of these symptoms occurred, it 
is not fair to attribute the disease to insuf- 
ficient causes. 

It is not meant in this paper to exclude the 
possibility of atmospheric causes producing 
this disease, but simply that the causes at 
present attributed are insufficient to that 
effect. 

In the absence of any immediate cause, the 
Board of Health have seized upon bad sewer- 
age, and laid it down as the gravamen, recom- 
mending immediate remedy. So far well. 
Public health will be benefitted by it, but it 
will not affect the health of the National 
Hotel, should it he opened again, and may not 
prevent the recurrence of a disease of which 
it cannot be proved to be the cause.’ 

This is a simple confession that Dr. Anti- 
sel knows nothing about the cause of the dis- 
ease." He asserts, respecting some things to 
which it was attributed, and which he has 
investigated, that these were not the cause of 
it. “Every effect has its cause,” and so had 
this disease; but there seems to be a vast 
variety of opinions as to what it is. 
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Literary Notices. 


BriogRaPuy or Dr, Kane—The public has become 
very deeply interested in whatever concerns the char- 
acter and acts of the late Dr. Kane. His daring adven- 
tures are now generally known, and the great interest 
with which they are invested stimulate the desire to 
know wore ofthe man through whose agency thry were 
accomplished. Little is comparatively known of the 
private character of Dr. Kane. His acts have always 
stood before the man; and now that he has been gathered 
to his fathers we are pleased to learn that something is to 
be said of him as a man—a model man, truly. Dr. Wm. 
Elder is now preparing a complete biography, which 
will contain a steel engraving of Dr. Kane, from a photo- 
graph by Mr. Brady, of this city, besides other illustra. 
tions of interest. It will be furnished to subscribers at the 
low price of $1.50, and will be uniform with the “ Arctic 
Explorations,” and to be issued by the same publishers, 
Childs & Peterson, of Philadelphia. Their agents in 
this city are Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., Nassaust. 


Grasses anv Forace Puanrs—A practical treatise 
on the above subject by C. L. Flint, A.M., Secretary 
ot the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, has teen pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam & Co., this city. It contains the 
natural history, and describes the comparative nutritive 
value, methods of cultivating, cutting, curing, andthe 
general management of grasses. The different grasses 
are illustrated with engrayings; and the treatise con- 
tains more usefuland scientific information on this in- 
teresting subject than any work ever issued. Every far- 
mer should possess a copy. 


GrauAm’s E.rments or Curemisrry—Part Two of 
Vol. 2 (copyright edition) of the above able work, has 
just been issued by C. EK. Bailliere,this city. Ina brief, 
but comprehensive manner, eighteen of the metals, and 
their salts, are described and illustrated. This work 
needs no recommendation. Its publication has been 
looked for a longtime by chemists ; it hus an established 
reputation. This is the second edition, enlarged and re- 
vised Ly H. Watts, B.A. 


Musprart’s CuemistRy—Nos. 24, 25, 26 and 27 of 
this unequalled encyclopedia of chemistry applied tothe 
useful arts, have been issued by CU. B. Rise! & Bros., of 
Boston, and 29) Broadway, this city, One of the num- 
bers contains a fine steel plate likeness of Sir Humphrey 
Davy. Dyeing, calico printing and electro-metalurgy 
are treated in these numters. 


IMPERIAL ENcYCLOPEDIA OF MACHINERY—Nos. 4, 5 
and 6 of this splendid mechanical work also just issued 
by Messrs. Russel & Brothers, contains illustrations— 
working drawings—of various machines, among the 
num ber a steam engine of 120 horse power, various cen- 
trifugal pumps, screw propellers, a self acting iron 
planer, Ericsson's caloric engine, &c., &c. Price 50 
cents per number. 


Byrne's Price Boox, Reavy ReEroxkonER AND 
MeEasuR ER—A very useful little work under the above 
name, edited by Oliver Byrne, C, E., has just been pub- 
lished by P. J. Cozans, No. 17 Nassau street, this,city. It 
contains interest tables, measurements of timber, and a 
vast amount of useful Luxiness information. It is in 
pocket. book form—ne. t and convenient. 


Buackwoop’s MaGazinz.—The present number of 
this periodical coitains “The Athelings,’’ continued, 
“ Botany and Brigandsin Greece,” and seven other ar- 
ticles composed of essays, tales, &c.—a first-rate number. 
Published by Leonard Scott & Co., No. 54 Gold street, 
this city. 


Inventors, and Manufacturers 


TWELFTH YEAR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This work differs materially from other publications 
beingan ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL, devoted chief- 
ly tothe promulgation of information relating to the va- 
Yious Mechanic and Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Mill- 
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